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^ Foreword 



The National Lopgitjudinal Study of the High School Class of 
X972 continues to be unusually important and significant among 
current social science research projects in the nation. There remains 
the balanced and interested gopport from a. number, of different' 
federal agencies; including saclae which wer^ only " peripherally^ 
involved prior to the -second follow-up, whose- staffs exhibit 
professional respect f6r:the yajidity of differing points of view and of 
policy information needs. Further*, advances in monitoring and 
operational procedures, ranging from refinements of the computer- 
based survey s^pRoVt system to more efficient handling of the 
questionnaires themselves froin receipt to final disposition, nlade this^ 
survey remarkably smooth in operation. ^ 

Perhaps *most important, however, 'is the continued cooperation 
and interest of the respondents themselves. While the sample 
retention rate in the first*f6llow-up survey was 93.7 percent, this .was 
exceeded in the second follow-up survey: over 94 percent of those 
who responded in 1973 also responded in 1974. This unusual. degree 
of success in n^aintaining the sample sets ,a high standard for future 
surveys. Research, Triangle" Institute is proud to be a key partitipant 
in this project. 

This document is" the formal rep^ of activities duip^r^^he 
second fgllow-up survey. As with the prior first fcHlow-up survey 
report, it is methodological, historical, and descriptive in nature, 
rathet than analytical. The several reports of a more technical ri^iture 
produced in conjunction with th6 survey, as well as major re^sions 
of previous reports, are listed and abstracted in Appendix A. 



J.P. Bailey, "Jr. 

Director, National Longitudinal Study 
Research Triangle Institute 

• ■>* 
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1: OVERVIEW: THE IMATIONAJU LOIMGITUDJIVIAL STUDY 
OF THE CLASS OF 1972 



A. Data Needs gi Policymakers 
and Researchers 

In 196^ the National Center for Educa-. 
tion Statistics (NCES) conciucted a survey to 
detennine- the data needs of educational" 
policyniakers -and researchers., Survey re- 
sponses indicated needs for data'tiiat would 
allO'W student educational-vocational 
experiences to be compared -with later edu- 
cational-occupational outcomes. This finding 
provided the impetus for, NCES to begin plan- 
ning the first of a series of national longitu- 
dinal studies. 

Although the educational-vocational 
development of^ young people after high 
school Has heen. studied, necessary infor- 
mation is lacking! for at least three reasons. 
First, social and economic factors.chaflge over 
time and affect drastically the educational- 
vocational progress of young people. For 
example, the Project Talerlt* longitudinal 
survey of the early 1960's is not relatable to 
-1Jie,open-door colleges, modal proportions of 
minorities entering colleges, and so forth, of 
the 1970's. Second, many studies are con- 
cerned wiQi only ' one class of antecedent 
yariables for explaining later development, 
and thus fail to take account of interventions 
enianatihg from current federal priorities ♦and 
to include representative samples with suffi- 
cient numbers of important subgroups (e.^.,* 
racial-ethnic minorities). Third, many studies 
are primarily concerned with developing 
modelswr theories of behavior (e.g., Donald 
Super's Career Pat;tem Study)^— an objecfive 
not alien to but insufficient for thfe objectives 
of the National Longitudinal Study of the 
Class of 1972 (NLS). Behavioral studies have 
given, hMrever,/ah excellent basis for perfect- 
ing the NLS design. For indeed, the continu- 
ing planning has relied conside;rably on the 
review and synthesis of the findings of 
studies, such as the one by UCLA's Evalu- 
ation Cerjter for USOE^ that apply tceduca- 
tional-vocational development. 

In April 1970, educational r^^searchers and 
administrators met with federal of^ials in 
Washington, D.C. The NLS reflect^ their 
guidance and the data needs of NCES and. 
several USOE agencies: the Office of Plan- 



'ning, Budgeting, and Evaluation; the Bureau 
of Postsecondary Education; the Bureau of 

^ Occupatiohal and Adult Education; and the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
Three advisory committees guided- the NLS 
planning. One committee Was co^osed of 
research experts and representatives orf educa- 
tional organizations; one other* w^s. made up 
of officials of state education agencies; and- 
the third, an iritemal USOE users committee, 
represented offices and bureaus of the Depart- 

( melit' of Health, Education, and Welfare 
, (DHEW). 

^ Later in 19?70, the basic survey planning 
was contracted to RTI and the sample plan- 
ning and desigji to WESTAT, Inc."^^ After 
. extensive planninjg, which incluc^ed^he design 
and field testing of survey instrumentation 
and procedures, the first full-scale NLS^survey 
was initiated in the spring of 1972. 

B. Data Collections, 1972-75 

In 1972, a national probability sample*of 
more than 18,000 seniors from 1,07Q public, 
private, and church-affiliated high schools 
participated in the base-year siirvey con- 
ducted by Educational Testing Service 
(ETS).5 ' . 

1, Base-Year Studen^ 
Survpy Instruments 

Each student in the sample was askedPto 
complete a Student Questionnaire containing* 
104 questions distributed over -11 sections. 
The questions relate to personal-family back- 
ground, educational and worlc. experiences, 
plans* aspirations, attitudes, and opinions'. 
Students were given the option of completing 
the questionnaire in school or takipg it home 
to get assistance from their parents. Those 
selected for the survey were informed in the 
questionnaire and in a newsletter of the 
voluntary nature of pajcticipation, of their 
prerogative tofskip questions they considered 
personally sensitive, and of the objectives and 
importance of the study for future educa- 
tional benefits. Participants \yere assured that 
their responses would be treated as confi- 
dential, that they would remain anonymtjus, 
and that data collected by the survey would 
be published only in aggregate form. 



Eaph student "was aIso*asked to complete a ' 
69-minute Test Book designed to measure 
both verbal and nonverbal abilities. The book \ 
contained six tests which are described briefly v 
below in the order of administration^. 

^ Vocabulary, A' brief test using synonym f 
format. The items were selected to avoid 
acadeftiic 6r collegiate bias and to be»on 
• an appropriate level of difficulty fOr the 
12th grade . population. ,(15 items, 5 
minutes) 

Picture, Number. A test of associative 
memory consisting of drawings of familiar 
objects, each pairQjd with a number. The 
student, after studying the 'picture- 
numbir pairs, was asked to recall the 
number associated with each object. (30 
items, 10 minutes) 

Reading, A test based' on 100- to 
200-word passages • with questions 
concerning various reading skills (analysis, 
inlerpretatigri) and fpcused on straight- 
forward coinprehension. With the vocab- 
ulary test, it provides a means to derive a 
verbal spore which can allow links to the 
normative data .available for SAT. (-20 
items, 15 minutes) 

Letter Groups, A test of inductive reasorf- 
ing requiring the student to draw general ^ 
concepts from sets G^f data or to form and ^ 
try, out hypotheses in a nonverbal con- 
. text. The items ha^e five groups of letters; 
four groups share a common charac- 
teristic. TJi^ student"^ indicates which 
group differs from the others. (25 items, 
15 minutes) ' ■ * 

Mathematics. Quantitative, comparisons 
requiring the student either to indicate 
which of two quantities is greater or to 
assert equality or the lack of data for 
, comparing. 'This item is relatively quickly 
answered and provides measures of basic 
competence* in mathematics. (25 items, 15 
minutes) 

Mosaic Companions. A test of perceptual 
speed and accuracy with itftms requiring 
that small differences be detected 
between, pairs of otherwise' identical 
mosaics or tile-like patterns. A delib- 
erately speeded test, it has three sep- 
arately, timed sections of increasingly 
complex patterns. (116 items, 9 minutes) 



Frdm each student's School Record Infor- 
matioii Form (SRIF), data were obtained on 
the high school"turriculum, grade point aver- 
ag^fll:§dit hours^ in major courses, «and 
position in ability ^oupings (if applicable), 
remedial-instruction record, involvement in 
certain federally supported programs* and 
scores on standardized tests. 

2. School and Counselor 
Survey Instruments 

Two other data collection instruments 
were the School Questionnaire and the 
Counselor Questionnaire. Survey admin- 
istrators completed the School Questionnaire, 
^which provided information on: 

Programs and students. Grade ^ructure, 
enrollment by curriculum, programs for 
the handicafiped and disadvantaged, 
teaching, absence and dropout rates, 
racial-ethnic* makeup, college recfuitment 
^rts; 

Resources. Participation in federal pro- 
grams, teacher turnover, percentage of 
teachers with^ advanced degrees, library 
and other facilities,' ages of buildings,^ 
> nearness to postsecondary institutions; 
and . ' . ' ' 

Grading ^stems. Fom^ of the system in 
use, plus a table of grad'e equivalents. 

A maximufn of two counselors in each school 
filled in th? Counselor Questionnaire with 
data on training, experience, activities, assign- 
ments, methods,* workload, and resources.' 

3. Fol low-Up Sunyeys * \/^' ^ 

•In the summer of 1973, 4,439 students 
who di(i not participate in 1972 were con- 
tacted ("resuryeyed") to be added to the 
planned tvtst foUovij^p sample. , ^ 

.The fi|?t follow-up suryey was begun by 
RTl'in' October 1973,^ with data collection 
completedlSi April of 1974. .Two forms (A' 
and B) of'^ First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
were developed and designed for self- 
administration by the student. Ft)rm A was 
jn^ed^to> etfch sample menvber wh(^ re- 
sponded to the base-year Student Questiqn- 
naireJ Seniors froin!3he high school elass of 
1972^ who were unable td participate in the 
base-year survey (usually because of time and 
scheduling considerations) w^re mailed Fopn 
B of the questionnaire. Questions 1 through 



were identical on both questionnaire 
forms. The -questionnaire was organized into 
sections. Form A con-tained five sec- 
tions: General, Education and Training, Work 
Experience, Military Service, and Background 
Information. These questions dealt with iaifir- 
mation concerning the respondent's activity 
state (education, work, etc.) in October 1972 
and October^l973; his or her socioeconolnic 
status;^ work and educational experiences 
since leaving high school; and future educa- 
tional and career plans, aspirations, and 
ejcpectations. Form B of the First Follow-Up- 
Questionnaire contained an' additional^ 14 
questions to supplement missing base-year 
information. (Content of the First Follow-Up 
Questionnaire as w(^fl .as first follow-up data 
collection activities* are described in the First 
Follow-Up Survey Final Methqdologidal 
Report.^ ) Of the 22,654 young adults ex- 
pected to participate, 94.2 percent (21,350) 
completed the first foUaw-up instruments— of 
which 65.7 percent (14,019) were bj^ mail 
and-^4.3 percent (7,^31) were by personal 
interview.' NWreover, of the 16,683 seniors 
who tompleted » a base-year Student Ques- 
tionnaire, 15,635 took part in the first fol- 
ioA^-up survey— a sample retention rate ♦of 
93.7 percent. 

■In, October of 1974, the second follow-up 
survey '"was Jbegun by RTI. The^econd 
Foll^ow-Up Questionnaire was' snKr ia' 
(format and purpose to the forms usHBff the 
first follow-up survey. It contains o^pQ.50 
questions distributed over seven m^jor ^o- 
•tions: General^ Information, Education and 
Training, Work Experience, Family ^tatus. 
Military Service, Activities and Opinions, and 
Background, Information. The second 
follow-up data collectio/i was completed^ in 
April of 1975, >by^ which time 20,872 instru- 
ments had been cofhpleteji, for an overa^ 
response, rate of 93.3 percent. Of these, J2.1 
percent (15,058) responded by mail and 27 r9 
percent (5;814) by personal interview. In 
terms of samplp retention, 20,194 (or 94.6 
percent) of the 21,350^ first follow-up 
respondents also particip'^ted in tne second 
follow-up survey. (Content of the Second 
FoUdw-Up Questionnaire is covered in detail 
in Chapter III of this report; second follow-up 
^ata collection activities are discussed in 
Chapter IV.) 



The: third follow-up survey was begun by 
RTI in October 1976, with data collection 
scheduled fgf opmpletion ip April of 1977. 
Current plans call for a fourth follow-up 
survey of the class of 1972 to be conducted in 
the faU of 1979. 

C. Uses for NLS Data 

Periodically, data are being obtained from 
members of the ^class of 1972 and added to 
their individual histories--that is, to their 
experiences, activities; attitudes,* satisfactions, 
environments, and. plans— as they move into 
the critical years of early adulthood*. These 
data will fill widespread needs of the educa- 
tional community— researchers and adminis- 
^trators in the el,ementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary educational-Occupational 
systems. The ^ata will pi^ovide insights into 
identifying and iinderstanding the major 
branching or decision points that affect the 
educational and life patterns in the immediate 
postsecondary period. Significant linkages of 
path choices can be traced; associated transi- 
t i on probabilities can be estimated ; a^d 
insight into the relative importance of factors 
which determine these probabilities can be 
realize*: 

1. To Clarify Q|ioic8s ^ ^ 
' ahd Alternatives . 

Collectively, the individual histories^ 
should provide quantitative data for policy- 
makers, planners, and researches about 
various issues: ^ ■ . ' 




f o f "p ostsecondary 
ing, including vo- 
ducation.^ 

char^teristics of 
users of 



Thye^^demands 
edticatioifand t 
cational/technii 

The abiliijes ' 
actual and potential 
^postsecondary education; 

The extents to which earlier plans and 
' aspirations persist over time suid ar^- 
,'eventiially fulfilled; 

The reasons why youhg adults change 
their plans anli fail to accomplish 
earlier objectives; 

The impacts of federally funded 
p OS tsecondary^ programs on initial 
choices and later activities and plans; 

The factors influencing young people 
^ choosing their hfework and iri 



forthv^ 01) 
occupational 



determining success and satisfaction in 
this work; . / v 

• The extents to which - educational 
experiences have prepared? them for ^ 
'their work;- . ' / ' ^ j 

' • TlJ^ thafacteristics and abilities of 
thos^ making occupational choices 
and the reasons why choices are made; 

The impa<ils* of lAgh school^^expe- 
riences, curricula, pe^r-group- aspira- 
tions, guidance .counseling, and so 
initial educational^ and 
plans and on perse- 
verance and success in achieving them; 

Young adults' awareness of 
^ I ^"ducational and occupational alter- ^ 
' natives, their perceptions 6t options 
• open to 'them, and the extent* to 
V^rhicfi they have been limited by laclc 
of information ; and 

Financial considerations' .in setting 
low-aspiration' goafs and in failing to 
> meet high-aspiration goals. « J 

. 2. To Trace Progress 

The primary' NLS purpose is to discover 
wha|i happens to^yox^ people after^they ' 
l&sgk high^scho^ and to relate this infor- » 
^Biation to their prior , educational experiences 
ancl their personal and biographical character- 
istics. Ultimately, the study will lead to a 
better jSnOT^tanding of the developments of 
students as^ they' pass through the American 
ed-u^catiQnal system and of the complex 
factors associated with individual educational 
and career outcoites.- Such information is 
J . essential as a basis for 'effective planning, 
^^^..^...-^^nqJlementation, and '^valuation o'f federal 
policiea and programs resigned to enhance 
educational opportunities and achievements 
^ and to upgrade occupational attainments and 
career outcomes. ^ 

3. To Prpvide^ Data Base 

^The major NLS objectives are tQ provide a 
data ]t>jaseNfor pplicy decisions that may guide 
federal* contributions through the nation's 
educational system to the fullest development 
of human and material resources and to 
provide soc^sciei:^tists and scholkys with a 
rapidly * e'nrichin^^lata base that none Indi-* * 
ViduaUy cpuld afford to develop but which all 
can use in pursi^ ^^ professional interests. 



\ 



The data base itself, as it now exists and as it 
is updated,' will be available to interested 
researchers for their own studies. 

.4. To Disseminate Information 

Summaries and analyses of data are being 
written up in periodic reports which will 
relate and expound on the concepts oi thfe 
objectives here described. They will be issued 
by DHEW and made available to the educa- 
tional CO mmmut^u Reports focused on single 
issues targeted for specific^ groups- will be 
designed for rs^id dissemination. Appendix A 
to this final report lists reports prepared by 
tije contra[ct6r whicji relate to the second 
follow-up (First FoUow-Up Survey Final 
Methodological Report ca^pendix A contains 
st^-^ilir listing of Sxst ibllow-up reports.) 
Chapter VIII summarizes some of the most 
salient findings of the second follow-up. 

D. Objeetives of the Second 
Fol^pw-Up 

The' 1974-76 second follow-up survey 
included data collection, data transformation, 
* preliminary dat^ analysis and interpretation, 
and the niakiilg of survey recommendations 
for tl^e 1976-77 third follow-up. The overall 
aiin .of the^e activities was ,to satisfy the 
broa^i, long-range NLS objectives: 

1 • To assess the demands for post- 
secondary education, including/adult, 
vocational,* and technical; the charac- 
teristics oA students going on; where 
they go ; the] factors inhibi^g the real- 
ization of equcational aspirations; and 
the characteristics of and alternatives 
pursued by those who do not go on. 

2. To ♦determine what t3rpes 6f students 
*make what educational and/or occu- 

" pational choices— for the purpose of 
establishing , meaningful flow data; 
understanding the chain ^pf decisions 
^ ttiat shape an individual *f^education, 
trainings and launching tff^a career; 
and establishing the relationships 
needed for predictions. 

3. To ^develop means for assessing how 
educational experiences, personal 
influences^ and social attitudes have 
led the graduated' student to the point 
at which he finds himself and for 

' evaluatinjg) the extent to which these 
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Figure M. Organization and Staffing for the Second Follow-Up Survey 
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'are related to his decisions about 
occupational dioice, military service, 
and vocational, technical, and higher 
education. 

4. To determine how aware students are 
' of postsecondary education and. 
employment alternatives an^ the 
options still open to them; how these 
were influenced ' by counseling; to 
what extent institutional and federally 
funded jecruiting projects affected 
^-postsecondary school chpices and 
jretention; how employment oppor- 
tunities can influence their effec- 
tiveness; ^d to what extent the lack 
r of information about postsecondary 
opportunities (either educational^ or 
occupational) limits their aspirations. 

5., To determine the influence of student 
, ability on postsecondary choices and 
to ^associate the dioices* with test 
scores, the student's perception of his 
>own abilities, and his class standings*-^ 

6. To relate low-aspiration choices for 
postsecondary education to the prin- 
cipal obstacles perceived by thjs 

. student, especially finSmcial obstacles, 
and to determine pn^files of the stu- 
dent's knowledge o f programs of 
financial aid,-their applicability to his 
situation, and his intention to take 
advanta%6 ofi4:hem. 

7. To follow the educational progress of 
students and those terminating early*/ 
to see how high school experiences, 
curriculum patterns, and financial and 
other factors are* associated with post- 
secondary career choices and perse- 
'verance and success in them, and to - 

identi^ the factors associated with 
"dropping out" and dianging jobs, 
after different intervals. 

8. To provide from the cohort study 
identi;fications of subpopulations— 
such as high achievers with limited 

' financial resources, disadvantaged 
minority groups, and * students in 
* junior colleges' and vocational and 
technical schools'--and tcf inv^tigate 
interactions and influences between 
and among individuals that will shape 
their future. 



9. To. refine the means and mgtjjxjds of 
assembling, merging, sgid maintaining 
data on large, diverse samples ofhi^- 
ly mobile populations and to-felate 
these techniques to other fields. 

10. To investigate the consistency of 
patterns apparent in the anal:^sis of^ 

* base-year data; identify. ne\^ patterns 
and/or cll^g^s in established patterns 
4or further investigative emphasesfand 

. d^finfe areas' for emphasis in sub- 
sequent ioUow-ups. 



E. Coordination of Second 

Folfow-Up Activities • - V ' 

The RTI staff assigned to NLS. for the 
second follow-up activities of ^974-76 '^as 
under the leadership of the project director. 
Dr. JJ. Bailey, Jr., who was also responsible 
for the day-to-day coordination of jfll phases 
of tlie study. ' 



' ^Thf^'NLS tasks described in the second 
|pllow-up proposal were grouped by RTI into 
three components— survey operations, 
computer support, and instrumentation and 
iTsis— with experienced 'senior personnel in 
char&- of each. Figure 1-1 shows the organ- 
ization and the staffing. 

^ordination and communication ^ were 
maintained by regu)ar^ scheduled staff meet- 
ings; task leaders, imported progresis* and 
problems, and the project director sist objec- 
tives and resolved dif^culties and conflicts. 
To maximize responsiveness, all communi- 
cations with NCES (especially those by tele- 
phone) ^re made the subject of NLS contact 
reports, which were immediately distributed 
internally. 

Measurement Research Center (MRC) at 
Iowa Cityi lowa,^ division of Westinghouse - 
Learning Corporation, was the subcontractor 
for the printing and distri6uting of study 
materials. Mr. John O^Noill, the MRC/WLC 
project coordinator, worked closely with the 
RTI project director on the ; instrument 
format and design and with the ta^ leader for 
survey operations, Mr. D.A. King, ^on distii- 
bution (e.g., quantities, dates\and ^palling 

lists).- ^ , y> ■■ 
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II. SAMPLE DESIGN AND SURVEY PARTICIPATION 



A: Basic Sample Design 

The sample design is a deeply stratified, 
two-stage probability sample with schools as 
first-stage sampling uYiits and students as 
second-stage units. The sample was designed 
. and selected by WEST AT, Inc/ The popula- 
tion sampled consisted of all eligible 1972 
twelfth graders enrolled in^ public^, private, 
and church-affiliated high schools in the 50 
states, and District of Columbia. 

The school sampling frame, constructed 
from computerized school files maintained by 
'USOE ,and by the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, was stratified into 600 final 
strata based on the following variables: 

Type^f control (public or nonpublic). 

Geographic region (Northeast, ^North 
Central^ South , and West), 

Grade 12 enrollment (< 300; 
• 300-599; > 600)< 

Proximity to ihstitutions of higher 

learning (3 lev^ds), . t ' * - 

Percentage minority group enrollment 
(8 levels). 

Income level of t^e community (2 
levels), and i . 

Degree of urbanization (10 levels). 

* Schools in low-income communities and 
schools with high proportions of minority 
group enrollments wer^ selected and assigned 
probabilities twice as large as thcSe used for 
the other schools to increase the numbers of 
disadvantaged students in the sample. Schools 
in the smallest grac}e l2 enrollment strata C< 
300 seniors) were selected with probabilities 
proportional to their estimated numbers of 
seniors and without replacement; schools in 
the remaining grade 12 enrollment strata were 
selected with equal probabilities and without 
replacement. Within each of the 600 strata, 
four schools were selected; then two of the 
fovir were designated as the primary selections 
(2 X 600 = 1,200) and the other two were 
retained as backups (1,200) to be used in the 
sample if one or both of the primary schools' 
did not cooperate (e.g., refused, ineligible). 
^ From each school, up to 18 students and 5 
alternate students were samtiled with equal 
probabilities and without replacement. 



B. Survey* Participation ^ 

The basic sample design involved ,1,200 
primary sample schools and a target sample of 
21,600 students '(18 per school). The task of 
collecting base-year data was cbjitrslcted 
NCES to Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
of Princeton, New Jersey.^ Of the 1,200 
primary sample schools, 948 participated in 
the base-year survey, 21** had no senior stu- 
dents enrolled, and the other 231 either 
refused to participate or could not participate 
because the request was receiver too late in 
the^ school year. A participating school was 
defined as one in which at least onfe Student 
Questionnaire, Test Book, or student's School 
Record Information Form (SRIF) was 
completed.. 

^ue to the large school nonresponse in 
the base-year (1972) survey, further attempts 
were made to secure participation of the 231 
nonparticipant primary sample schools and 
. replacements for the 21 sclfobls that had no 
seniors. This "resurvey" activity, initiated by 
NCES prior to the fir^t follow-up survey, 
involved securing school cooperation and 
selecting random samples of up to 18 former 
students (1972 seniors), per school. The 
resurvey activities were successful in 205 of 
the 231 primary sample sch^ools; thus, stu- 
dents from 1,153 of the 1,200 primary 
sample schools were included in the* first 
follow-up survey. 

Students selected from backup or sub- 
stitute schools were also included in the* 
base-year, first follow-up, and second follow- 
up surveys. In the base-year survey, 122 
backup schools participated—including 26 
schools which were "extra" in their final 
stratum. A backup school was termed extra if 
both primary sample ^ schools from .that 
stratum participated. Students from the 26 
extra schools were not included in the first 
fallow-up suryey, but additional bacikup 
schools were included so as to obtain at least 
two particip^ing schools in the^ first follojw- 
up survey from each of the 600 final strata. In 
the second follow-up survey, 18 of the extra 
schools were^'used to include cases with 
complete base-year data. 

Former 1972 senior students were also 
selected from 16 sample augmentation 
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schools; these schools were selected from 
those identified in 200 sample school districts 
canvassed to identify public schools not 
included in the school sampling frame. 
Samples of students selected from the 16 
augmentation schools were not included in 
the base-year survey but were included on 
subsequent surveys. 

Table 2-1© provides a summary of the 
sample school participation for each surve\r 
effort. As can be ^en^ data were collected 
from students -Fepreseiiting 1,070 *pa^ici- 
pating schools in the base-year survey, 256 
scho&ls in,, the resurvey effort, 1,300 schools 
'in the first follow-up survey, and 1,318 
schools in the second follow-up survey. 



J^shle 2-2 shows the composition of the 
final student sample and questionnaire returns 
for the base-year, first follow-up, and second 
foilow-up surveys, by major category of 
sample school. Note th^t the final NLS 
sample of 23,451 contains. 19,012 base-year 
participants and ;i^439 resurvey members. As 
will be seen in Chapter *Vl, nonresponse- 
adjusted student weights were computed 
based on this total sample size. Response rates 
may also be computed on this basis, thotigh 
this ^is certainly a conservative, if not mis- 
leading, approach. We have chosen instead to 
use the 'targfeted sample size'' for each 
survey-ri-e., the /total sample minus all pre- 
suryey removals— fis the denominator in 
'computing response rates. 
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NUMBER OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS, BY SURVEY 



. School Sample 



Base-Year 



Resurvey 



First 
Fottow-Up 



Second 
Fallow4Jp 



Primary Smple 


948 


205 


1.153 


).153 


Backup sample: 
"Extra" In base-year 


26 


4 




18 ■ 


Other 




35 


131 


131 


Augmentation sample 




16 


16 


16 


Total 


1,070 


256 


1,300 


1.31,8 



Include! one school previously classified incorrectly as a primary sample school for resurvey'. 
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Table 2-2 



SAMPLE COMPOSITION AND NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS FOR BASE-YEAR, 
FIRST, AND SECOND POLLDW-UP SURVEYS v 



t 






Number 


of Questionnaires Beturned 






Number of 








Number of 


' Students 




First 


Secqnd 


School^mpie 


Schools 


Sampled , 


Base* Year 


f>nllniiu«tln 


FnllniJUatln 
r uiiuvy*U|i 


-\ 

Primary sample in base year 


948 


16^68 


15,563 


15,748 


15,258 


Baclcup sample in b^sa year 


96 


1,715 


846 


, 1,551 


1,509 


Extra in basa^year 


18» 


/ 

329 


274 


flt 


•293 


Resurvey pHmary and backup* sample 


240 


4,161 


0 


3,795 


' 3,5^6 


Resurvey augmentation sample 




278 


0 


256 


246 


Tptal 


/ 1,318 


23,451 c; 


16,683 


21,350 


20,872 ' • 



V 



* Eight of the 26^ extra schools (contamingr143 students) have been deleted from the NLS sample. No student data were 
collected from these eight schoQ.I$ in any'of the survey efforts. • 



^ (^6ttudents from extra schools were not surveyed in the first follow-up. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECOND FOLLOW-Up QU€STI0NNA1RE 



A. Conceptual Model for the NLS 

The first step in the development of the 
NLS survey Instrumentation involved the con- 
struction of a framework within ^hich items, 
or' variables, could be generated. It was 
decided that the overall structure and content 
of the instruments should conform ta^ the 
conception of the educational f)rocess ,as an 
input-o^utput system which acts upon indi- 
vidual stiident attributes attempting to trans- 
form, them into prescribed outcomes. -The 
basic concei5tual framework shown in Figure 
54 represents a modification of the. General 
Educational Development Model developed 
by UCLA's Center- for the Study Of Evalua- 
tion.^ (The numbers in the boxes in Figure 
3-1 refer to the numbers o^^e variables in 
the UCLa model; numbers outside are used in 
describing the model for NLS.) The, ETI , 
modification excludes some classes of vari- 
' ables (e.g., psychological climate and social- 
ization in the home) since* they were not 
"^considered amenable to adequate measure- 
ment by the -mail survey questionnaire. Other 
classes (e.go personal, intellectual, and educa- 
V, tional ^tisfactions) explicitly included in 
UCLA's model were considered by RTI to be 
best measured in future follow-ups. Others ^ 
were combined; for example, goal orientation 

• in the RTI model encompasses expectations 

• and aspirations in UCLA's model. Still others 
(e.g.,. community environment) not explicitly 
included in the UCLA model b^ame key to 
the RTI model. 

As depicted in Pigtire 3-1, students come 
into the school system with^ a- set of pre- 
determined characteristics (boxes 1-7) sudh as 
race, sex, and socioeconomic status. During 
their years in hi^ school, ^he students have 
certain kinds of experiences and interact with 
various "significant others" (boxes 8^1), 
wftich in conjunction with the predetermined 
.variables have important effects on the NLS « 
' base-/ear outcomes, including self-esteem, / 
grade performance, and college plans (boxes 
12-14). 

Moving to the second stage in the diagram 
(the first foUow-up), these high school out- 
puts, along with 'their antecedents, now ^ 
• become "inputs"* or determinants of post- 
secondary schooling and work careers (boxes 



21-24) and a variety of intervening variables 
(boxes 15-20). The latter, sometimes called 
"mediator" or ^*moderatbr^*» variables, are 
similar in form and function to ' the school 
process variables (boxes. 8-11) in the first 
stage. ^ * , ^ ^ 

The^^tllird stage in the diagram (labeled 
"Future. FoUow-Ups") is^ essentially a repli- 
cation and extension of the same develop- 
ment^ process,' and does not require further 
elaboratiori, except^ perhaps to ^jote .that 
several new measures of" "satisfaction'^ » ar? 
indicated among- the final outcome varmbles, 
some of which weir? induded in the -s^coijd 
foUow-up survey. . ... \ 

> The model ^allows one "to examine 
numerous im^Jorfant and interesting 
questions. For example, one can assess the 
total Effects of coffege or ^975i£k aspirations, 
grades, or' noncognitive traits on varipus 
attainments or outcomes at some ^ven point 
in time -net of ^ antecedent^and* intervening 
variables. The extent to which these* effects 
are mediated by the intervening^ variables can 
also be assessed. Or the extent to which any 
of the variables in boxes' 8-11 operate to 
mediate the effects of 'the predetermined 
variables on these outcomes can be estimated* 
Certainly it is relevant to know, for example, 
whether or not the'hypotheslized dep3?essant 
effects of being blac^c. of being female, or of 
being poor are largelyeihausted b;efore a stu- 
dent leaves hi^ school, as against the inde- 
pendent^ or direct, influence of these pre- 
determined variables on early postsecondary 
school careers. ^ . * 

B. ConsiderationsiSuiding the 
Development or the Second ' 
Follow-Up Questionnaire 

At the ppi^t in time ^f^ the second 
follow-up^ survey (October 1974), 
approximately two and one-half years hfji 
elapsed since the initial contact with the NLS 
sample; the first follow-up effort, principally 
to establish activity, states pf all respondents 
in October 1972 and in Ofctober 1973, had 
been con^pleted. Thus, a number of pathways, 
defined by the successive activity statues, could 
be established in the developing personal 
histories of the young peo^ in the sample. 
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With regard to the activity states of interest in 
1974, the more important patijways were 
identified as follow^: ♦ 

,1. fqth A: uninterrupted full-time 
continuance in a college or uni- 
versity or vocational training pro- 
gram since fall 1972; 

2. Path B: unpterrupted ' full-time 
continuance in education or train- 
ings beyond high school, but with 
transfer from one institution to 
another; ' . 

\ • 3. Path - C: delayed entrance (until 
1973 or 1974) into higher or fur- 
ther efiu cation, ]ivith work, military 
; service, or another |ictivity $tate 
^ , * intervening since^high. school gradu- 
ation; ' 

, * 

4. Path D: uninterrupted continuance 
in full-time occujbational activity, 
with progression br stabilization in 
a company, vo<^ational field, or 
occupational fatti^ily; 

5. .Pat/2 E: cbntinUance^in full-time* 
J||f)ccupational activityNbut with 

moves ,from /cftie unrelated job to 
* ^otKef, ppsfiibly interspersed with 
periods of inactivity ; 

6. Path -F:-interspersion of work and 
further education, over the period 
from 1972^ to 1974, through fairly 
continuous devotion of a portion of 

' * tin^e to each activity state; 

7. Path G: discontinuance in higher 
education, with or prior to 

« completion of a program of studies , 
begun in 1972; ' 

8. Path H: reentry (sustained) into 
full- or part-time further education, 
after at least six months following 
spring 1972, in some activity state 
other than further education; 

9. Path I: intemittent (October 
1972-October 1973-October 1974) 
edu^cat ion— other activity— 
education\ or other activity— full- 
-time educmion— other activity; 

10^ *Path J: (females only) work or 
^ e d u c a tional past terminated by 
marriage and consequent full-time 



activity of homemaking (pre- 
gnelricy) or child care at time- of 
second follow-up. 

, Beyond the establishment of these and 
other paths through successive activity states, 
prior data had been collected on a number of 
major and minor personal, institutional,^ 
social, arid societal factors of presumed rele- 
vance to the educational, ' vocational, and 
personal ulev^pment qf the individual. 

Thus, the second follow-up survey would 
seek to assess -respondent activity character- 
istics at a particularly^ critical time in the 
career decision ' process. Students at junior 
colleges would have chosen further education, 
^ntry into the labor force, eg: some combina-^ 
tion^of both. Students who attended post- 
high school vocational or t}/(^de schools w^re . 
likely* to have moved into the l^or force 
while those who worked immediately • after 
hi^ school-would have had sufficient time to 
eralui^te their educational needs and occupa- 
tional opportimities. Foui^ear 'college stu- 
dSits, orvthe other ha^d, were demonstrating 
a persistence in their intention to get a college 
education. 

.The m^or work of the second follow-up, 
study 'was to document respondent activity 
states, to understand the factors th^t h^ve 
resulted in these activity states, and to assess 
the quality of a respondent's performance and 
his or her satisfaction with these activity 
states. While it was assumed that ability, 
family background, race, and sex would ^rove 
to be major determinants of these decisions7it 
seemed crucial to elaborate and specify these 
relationships by considering the economics of 
the respondents' educational and work expe- 
jriences, their progress in the life cycle with, 
marriage and family formation, and their per- 
sonal growth pr6cesses. While the experience 
was close at hand, moreovei:, this phase of the 
study tcould gather a first evaluation of the 
effectiveness of on-the-job training, appren- 
ticeship, and vocational ^d technical school 
programs in preparing students to find a job 
and to perform well in their work. A similar 
assessment could be made of the college 
experience as a preparation for later voca- 
tional and civic activity. 

With these considerations in mind, three 
critical requirements for the content of the 
second follow-up were identified: 
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1. Inforniation that would permit the 
identification *of the activity state iri 
October 1974, and of significant inter- 
ruptions in activity states' between 
October 1973 and October 1974; 

'2. Information that would indictite thef 
quality of performance in ^d level of 
satisfaction with the October 1974 
activity state; 

3. InfoAaation regarding current-time- 
bohnd conditions necessary to under- 
stand or explicate the significant 
aspects of the current environment 
and the individual's place the^iii (i.e., 
source and extent of fmanci^ sup- 



port, perception of problenis 1 
. interrupt or threaten continuance as , 
planned, facilitating forces or inter- 
ventions, etc.). This category also 
includes plans and aspirations, or 
other information that may predict 
. future dispositions. 

C. Designing the Questionnaire ^ 

As implied in the sections above, the 
design of the Second Follow-Up Question- 
naire wH^dictated by a number of considera- 
tions: ^ The basic longitudinal study items 
should ^main unchanged in order to insure 
.comparability in the cross-timg' analyses. (2) 
•Bie timing of the questionnaire .should focus 
particuTar attention on the transition of 
♦respondents from vocational, technical, and 
junior college programs into either the labor 
force or further training. (3) There was a need 
to gather data to complete the data base for ^ 
the general educational development model, 
as adapted by RTI, on which the analyses 
would be based. (As shown in Figure ^1, this 
model 'infcludes, in addition to tll|^<ffifi>rma- 
tion asked in the two prior survey srrespond- 
ents' social, ^tizqnship, and consumer activi- 
ties.) '(4) There was a need for data on which 
to base programmatic policy decisions. (5) It 
was discovered that respondents were having * 
several difficulties in answering the First 
F ollow-yp Questionnaire. Each of these 
points will be discussed separately in the para- 
graphs which follow. 

1. Continuity with First 
Follow-Up 

The major concern of the entire National 
LongitudinsQ Study is to identify and under- 
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stand the major sequences of ^events for post- 
secondary students from high school gradua- 
. tion to established location in the labor fo^ce. 
Beyond the work and educational decisions 
themselves, respondent^ personal, family, 
social, political, and consumer decisions affect 
^ this process of moving into the labor force. 
The Second Follow-Up Questionnaire reflects 
this breadth of life roles and incorporates 
items to estimate the respondent's perform- 
ance and satisfaction with each aspect'TlNjis 
or her life. The questionnaire also monitors^ 
the respondent's plans and aspiratio|is in eagj^ 
area of life as well as the values on which 
these lilans depend. 

Most of the items measuring work and 
educational goals, performance, satisfaction, 
plans, and aspirations are taken directly from 

o the First Follow-Up Questionnaire, ckShgmg 
only such wording as dates "or directions ibr 
answering. Som^ additional items on personal 
history, finances, work and school satis- 
faction, and values are also brought forward 
from the previous survey instrument. In some 

• instances, additional items have been adde^ to 
clusters of first follow-up items to mclude 
new options (e»g., in reasons fo^ not working, 
an item was added to include the possibility 
that the respondent was not working because , 
there were no jobs in the area for which he* or 
she^was trfflned). Each question in these sets, 
however, is answered independently. 

2. Special Transition Concerns i 
of the Second Follow-Up 

*Questions*about the transition of thestu-. 
dents from vocatic^al, tebhnical, community^ 
^ and junior colleges into new -schools ojr into 
the labor force focus particularly on their 
choic^f field of study and on their method 
of finomg a job. - ' ' 

If the student chd^ses to go to a four-year 
college, he or she is asked all the questions 
^about field choice that are presented to the 
other college st^ents. Those choosing to go 
into the labor 9tce, however, are a special 
concern. It is not known how or what these 
students know of the labor force require- 
ments or conditions md of effective ways to P 
locate work. Information is also lacking on 
the extent to which, their training is useful in 
their work or even whether these st udent s will 
continue to look for work, including mov 
to another part of the country to find work" 
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relatejd to their training. Items regarding relo- 
cation reasons, local job market conditions, 
lengtji of job search, etc., were taken from the 
Current Population .Survey in order to resolVe , , 
some of these issues. ^ ^ 

3, Completing Elements ' 
of the Model ^ 

There ar^ several new activities included 
* in the activity Ifelhs of the Second PoUow-Up 
^ Questionnaire. These fall most simply^ into 
studying the respoiTle^ as a consumer, a 
citizen, and as a perlbiy#i the process of 
building a new family unit. An^important 
question herg^ is how finances may affect 
educational progress by enhancing, prevent^ 
ing, or postponing it. A question included in 
the second follpw-up instrument attempt^-to 
identiJEy the transition of economic depend- 
^ ^e from parents to one's own consumeX 

level; it is an extension of the base-y^ar ques/ 
tion item 94 about the parental holme. A new 
iterh-measuring quality of consumer beha^or 
IS also included. 

Several items included ^ the second* 
follow-up to measure the penormance, satis- 
^ faction, arid values of the^ respondents as citi- 
zens were drawn from pretested scales report- 
ed ia the literature.^ The importance of these - 
items stems from the traditional' concern 
attached to education preparation tor 
good citizenship. One\scale, a measure of 
political participation, investigates the kirkk^ 
df civic organizations the respondent belongs A 
to and the extent of his or her efforts to par- 
ticipate in the civic forum, from tjilking abouf" 
issues to running for office. -iC measure of 
political Bfficacy, or the degree to which the 
.respondent feels that voting and other civic 
participation make$ k difference in how 
events turn out, is also includef}. The latter 
measure is viewed as one way to judge the 
7-~0^ respondent's satisfaction with his new citizen- 
\ ship role. The final aspect of the conceptual 
Tmodel'lsee Figure 3.1) that should be com- 
ipleted by the secon4 follow-up focuses on the 
personal development of the respondent. One 
facet of this is the spare tii^e activity of the 
respondent, i.e., the voluntary organization's* 
^nd hobbies in which he or «he is interested ' 
-find the amount of time inv^^d in them. Thle- 
organizations listed ia>rfnis new ^second 
follow-up question are taken from the Survey 
^ Research Center ^'Quality of Life" Question- 



naire.^ Two short item? on.hrfbbies are afso 
included. 

Another dimension of personal develop- 
ment, self-esteem anS locus of control, was 
mlasureS in both the base-year and first 
f<4ll6w-up instruments and is repeated^gaih in 

^the second follow-up instrument. In aa<^tion, 
a shortened 'version of a ir^asure of social 

Maturity is included."* Finall|%piuch had been 
\vritten of the emphasis on quality of life 

, among Americans, biftr especially as a value of 
young Americans. No single jmd well-defined 

. measure, of 'this life value had been developed. 
Consequently, a new naulti-dimensional atti- 

, tuae me^isure of quality of life was con- 
structed, tested- in a field t6st, and included in 
the Second Fbllow-Up Questionnaire. The 
elements for the items are drawn from "the 
topical Qoh tents' of the Survey Research 
Cefftter's **Qual^ty of Life" Questionftaire and 
the developmental characteristics of late 
adolescents. 

/ 4* Prog>ammatic Interests 

♦ Several items are included ^in the Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaire because they relate 
, to policy concerns of the Office of Education 
and/or other agenci^yOf the^ federal go.vem- 
ment. These questlro^ particularly invplve 
postsecoAdary educational experiences— §uch 
as the employment of stu3§Str1^^e schools 
.they are attending aSd th^ importance of the 
school jn finding jobs for graduates and 'in 
preparing students for the jobs they do get. 
Current questions about rate^ pf college 
completion alid withdrawal also* fall within 
this category. Items regarding accelerated 
programs and the que^tion^ already referred 
to 4:egarding .working Itudlents were included 
because o^ this concern. Items were also in- 
cluded to allow an investi^tor to discriminate 
among **dropouts" (tmse withdrawing from 
school prior to completing their program with 
no plah^ to return), -**stppLOuts" (those stop- 
ping their cJoUege - program but planning to 
return), and'tonsfer students, who are usually 
reported only as dropouts by their schools of 
origin. 

( ^. RewLording Considerations Based 
\ on the First Follovv*Up ^ 

Two types of errors among respondents in 
the first follow-up had created some concern 
in the de^gn for the second follow-up. For 
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the sets olquestions in which the respondent 
was asked to answer **yes'' or '*no'' (or some 
* variation of these responses), to every item in 
, a cluster, many respondents only circled a few 
yes responses and completely ignored the no 
option. While one might assume that not cir- 
cling yes was equivalent to responding no in 
such cases, there is no clear way to tell. 
Consequently, it was decided to investigate 
c^erent ways of answering these questions in 
tne second follow-up held test and to use the 
format that elicited the most complete 
response in the full-scale second follow-up 
instrument. " \ 

The second problem area involved* Ihe 
questions asking for a report of income'and 
its sources, particularly sources of student 
financial aid. The itemized amounts in the 
first follow-up did not coincide with the 
totals, and^ there was an excessively high non- 
response rate to these items. Since these ques- 
tions are *of particular concern for the Office 
of Education, alternative wording and format 
was suggested, field tested, and included* in 
the Second » FoUow-Up Questionnaire, even 
considering the comparability problem. These 
reworded questiBj^ in their new form provide 
essentially the same information as do those 
which were employed in the first follow-up 
instrument.' 

D. Field Test of Survey 
Qinestionnaire 

RTL conducted a major field test effort 
with an initial version of the Second FoUow- 
Up Questionnaire. This field test took place 
during April-June 1974, using a probability 
sample of 903 seniors from the high school 
class of 1971. This was. the same ^uple 
selected and used by RTI (under contract to 
USOE) in 1971 to pretest the NLS base-year 
Student Questionnaire and by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census in May 1973 to pretest 
the First FoUow-Up Questionnaire for the 
h^ghyhool class of 1972. 

*While the fujj-scale second fd)llow-up 
survey would investigate a number of hypoth- 
eses and questions pertaining to the educa- 
tional, work, social, and personal activities of 
the study population, the field test focused 
V primarily on the methodological and measure- 
fnent properties of the survey instrument and 
the effectiveness and feasibility of alternative 
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field procedures. That is, the primary purpose 
of the second follow-up field test was to 
investigate certain variations in itenj and 
instrument format (two forms of the ques- 
tionnaire were field tested) which might 
improve on the first foUo^scHip itCTn and 
instrument response rates. Additionally, as 
noted above, a number of new items. were 
employed in the field test to obtain informa- 
^ tion not covered by the first follow-up or 
base-year instruments (e.g., political participa- 
tion, consumer behavior, social maturity, job 
awareness)* but deemed importarit at this 
point in time in the lives of these respondents. 

Following the field test, and other reviews 
of the results by RTI and representatives of 
sev^al federal agencies, a final revised version 
of the survey questionnaire for the second 
f^Uow-up was prepared and approved in 
S^ptembe)t^lt&74 (O.M.B.NQ. 51-S-74032). 

E. Structure of the Questionnaire 

The Second Folio w-Up Questionnaire is a 
153-item', 28-page bookletldesigned for self- 
administration by the respondent. Most of the 
second foUow'-up questions are of the fixed- 
choice (closed-response) types. Open-response 
questions were limited to dates, income, 
number of hours or weeks worked, and the 
like. All questions were constructed and 
formatted by specialists irf instrument design. 

The items in the Second FoUow-Up Ques- 
tionnaire are^ organized into major sections 
and subsections as showh in Table 3-1. As can 
* be seen, the major sections of the second 
follow-up instrument are identical tb those of 
the first f^ow-up, except that a separate 
family status section (reflecting an expanded 
int^est in this area) has been added. Certain 
other sections have been coj;isiderably ex- 
panded to cover^new emphases on respond- 
ents as citizens and consumers and as individ-. 
uals in transition from two-year to four«year 
colleges or into the labor market. A^cbmplete 
copy of the Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 
is provided in Appendix 

-^F. Selection of Key Response 
^ and Supporting Items . ^ 

Many considerations went into deciding 
whether a returned Second FoUow-Up Ques- 
tionnaire contained adequate information for 
acceptance, editing, and entry into the data 
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Tabli3-1 

MAJOR SECTIONS AND SUBSECTIONS OF THE 
SECOND FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 

A: Gftnerai Information 

•Facts in October 1974 (1-8) 

B: Education and Training 

Schooi attendance from October 
1973-Octoberl974 (9-31) 

Attendance at other schools from October 
. 1973-October 1974 (3243) 

School finances from fall t973-5ummer 1974 
(44-57) 

^ Other training (58'66) 

Using, training since leaving high school 
(67-73) 

Section C: Work Experience (7?-99) 

Looking for work (IOOa-104) 

^ection 0: Family Status (105*120) 

Section E: Military Service (12M 30) 

Section F: Activities and Opinions (13M38) 

Opinions about the future (139-148)^ 
Information about the past (149-/^2) 
' Self-insight (153) 

Section G: Background Information 



file. The general reiquirement was to obtain a 
certain required minimum of data on respond- 
ent activities since surveyed in the first 
follow-up, rather thaif^o get complete- (lata 
on all items. The following items were desig- 
nated as crucial to the*' acceptability of the 
questionnaire. 

\ ^ 

' General Information 

What were, you doing the first 
week of October 1974? 

8 Ethnicity 

Education and Training 

9 From October 1973 through 
October 1974, attend any school? 
If **yes," 10 should be answered. 

10 Attend school in first week of 
October 1974? If **yes," 11, 12, 
15, 16, 19, and 28 should* be 



answered. After checking 19, the 
following supporting items were . 
checked for consistent re- 
sponse: 20, 21, 24, 26, and 2f. 
After checking 28, the following 
suppoTtiJig items were 
checked: 29, 30, and 31. 
32 Attend any OTHER schools from 
October 1973 tp October 19^41 If' 
**yes," 33 and 34 should be 
answered. 

58 Fr6m October 1973 to October 
1974, participate in any training 
program (other than regular 
school or college program)? If 
**yes," 59 should be answered, and 
the following supporting questions 
were checked for consistent re- 
sponse: 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 
65. 

66 Jrom October 1973 to October 
1974, earn any certificate, license, 
diploma, or degree? 

Work Experience > 

74 Holding a job from October 1973 
through October 19741 If ''yes," 
75 should be answered. 

75 Working during the first week of 
October 19741 If ''yes,^'* 76a;d 
an4 88 should be answered, and 
the following supporting itemj 
'were checked for consistent re- 
sponse: 76e, 76f, 76g, 7?; 89, and 
90. 

92 Working at any OTHER job 
between October 1973 and 
October 19741 If "yes," 93a-d 
should be answered, and support-- 
ing items 93e, 93f, 93g, and 94 
were checked for' consistent re- 
sponse. 

Military Service 

121 Since October 1973, served in the 
. Armed Forces? If ''yes, active 
duty," 128 should be answered. 

Background Information 

Names, addressees, and telephone 
numbers of respondent and his 
y • parents, sex, and, if respondent is 
female and married, spouse's 
name. 
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Immediately after receipt and c'h^-in of 
a mail-returned questionnaire, it was routed 
to a manual premachine edit section where* 
responses to the above key and supporting 
items were verified 'for presence and consist- 
ency. (Cost restraints- and questionnaire 
complexity limited the .editing to these 
items.) Fdilures were noted on an Edit Prob- 
lem Sheet, which was routed with the ques- 
tionnaire to the Telephone Tracing Depart- 
ment. The respondent was' telephoned if 
possible so ' that inconsistencies could be 
clarified or cprrected and missing data could 
be supplied. 
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IV. MAXIMIZING ^RTICIPATION AND RESPONSE 



A. Introduction - ] 

The NLS population is. young, highly 
mobile, and involved in decisions about future 
wWk and life patterns. Continued partic- 
ipation in NLS depenflis largely on the success 
of the contractor in keeping in touch with, 
motivating, and developing rapport .with, 
individuals in the survey population. Materials 
used by RTI and NCES to enhance the will- 
ingne^ and to increase^^e response included 
.newsletters, parent advisory letters, thank-you 
letters, prompting **blue fliers," mailgraniS, 
and reminder postcards. Copies of these are in 
Appendix C4 Additional methods involved 
telephone tracing of sample, members whose 
newsletters ^^arid/6r questionnaires were 
returned as ^^deliverable, prompting tele- 
phone calls to nonrespondents, and field 
interviews with mail nonrespondents. Several 
recoihmendations for maintaining coopera- 
tion and improving response were outgrowths 
of the, second follow-up survey; these 
recommendations are given in section G of 
this chapter. 

Response to the mail questionnaire vnll 
become more crucial and costly each year 
with each survey. For this second follow-up, 
the letter, postcard, and telephone contacts 
were designed to produce a mail response rate 
of at least/^O percent, within resource and 
cost coiyiderations. The remaining 40 percent 
were tp be individually interviewed by RTI 
field ^rsonhel. 

B. Newsletters 

In tbly 1974, RTI sent newsletters to the 
20,059 ^dy participants with good addresses 
on ffle. TRfi newsletters reviewed the pyrpose 
of NLS, des^riljedL5tud«it^articipation levels, 
announced that the sec^na*'^Q^low-up survey 
was uncierway, stated that a 
would be mailed in about 



stidnrraire 
three .weeks, 
stressed the importance of continued partici- 
pation, and requested that the responc^ent 
return an enclosed postcard verifying current 
address or showing the needed corrections. 
One of the benefits of a newsletter (demon- 
strated pireviou^lyjfii the first follow-up) is 
valuable leadtime in locating respondents for 
whom addresses had changed and being able 
to update the addresses prior to the question- 



naire mailout. Thus, in the current survey, 
2,692 saiftple members returned the news- 
letter postcard indicating ch^inges in name 
§nd/or address. In addition, the postal service 
j;eturned 917 nejvsletters as **undeliverable," 
and these were sent, to RTFs Telephone Trac- 
ing Department for follow-up action. 

In late August 1974, 229 NLS sample 
members were randomly selected to be 
telephoned as part of an effort to determine 
the impact and' effectiveness of the OPERA- 
TION FOLLOW-UP, newsletter. Those con- 
tacted were asked to comment on the news- 
letter and their participation in the study. 
Although it received mixed reviews, the 
general feeling among these sample members 
was that a newsletter should continue to be 
sent at least once a year and that it should 
include more results or highli^ts of the study 
- findings. 

C, Tracing Activities 

^ ^Acttvi^ties of the Telephone Tracing 
Department during the second ^pUow-up are 
summarized in Table 4-1. Tracing activities 
began in late July 1974 with 1,279 sample 
members who did not respotid to the first 
foUo^^up e^ort;' it continued through 
January 1975 as the postal service returned 
undeliverable newsletters and Second FoUow- 
Up Questionnaires. Tracing informatioi;i types 
and sources were: 

^ 1. Name, address, and telephone of 
parents, guardians, or relatives. 

2. Names, addresses, and telephones 
pf two people who would always 
know how to g'et in touch with the 
individual. 

^ 3. Name and location of post- 
^e c ondary school the individual 
attended or planned to attend. 

4. Natne and location of the individ- 
ual's employer. 

^ ^ 5. Neighbors of the individual or his 
parehts. - 

6. Principal or other contact at the 
secondary school attended.^ 

. 7. State or registration and identi- 
fication number of driver's license. 
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Table 4-1 * 
TELEPHONE TRACING CASES, 1974-75 



I V- ■ ' ■ 






s/ Cases ^ 






RMSon for Tracing 






Completed 




Unsuccessful 




Traced 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Undeliverable ID/COA'' 


711 


681 


95.8 * 


30 




Noprespon dents to first followup 


1/79 


883 


69.0 


396 


31.0 


NowslsttBr undslivorabls 


ail' 


, 0/0 


93.0 

\ ' • 


00 




Questionnaire undeliverable 


989 


848 


85.7* 


. 141 


14^ 


Undeliverable letters to 
"alternate sample members" * 


16 


2 


12.5 


14 


■ 87.4 


Total 


3^06 


3^87 


\ U2 


619 


15.8 



• Id!^COA stands ^or identificatjon/change of address cards sent to aU sample nnembers. 

^ Six undeliverable newsletters were received after the questionnaire maitout and were not traced. 

* This group includes 329 students who were selected as alternates, or extras, in the base-year study but had not been 
participants since. They were sent letters advising that the field interviewing staff would contact them. 



8. ' Local government agencies. 

9. Armed Forces locator service or 
. DOD rosters. 

lO; institutional records (i.e., pnsqn, 
^ police, men£al). ^ 

11. Local credit bureau or a sispjlar 
organization. 

'As new addresses were obtained frchn 
tracing activities, returned taail, or othe 
sources, the computer file of names and 
addresses was updated. 

Of the 1,279 nonrespondents to first 
follow-up, 883 (69 perceht) were successfully 
traced. Telephone tracing began in early 
Aoigust on the 911 undeliverable newsletters, 
an(| current addresses were obtained for 873 
(96 percent) of these cases. Work began on 
tracing returned undeliverable Second 
' FoUow-Up Questionnaires in mid-October, 
and 848 out of 989 cases (86 p^cent) were 
successfully traced. As shown in Tablp 4-1, a 
tot^ of 3,906 cases were traced during the 
second follow-up; 3,287 cases (84 perdent) 
were traced successfully. Of .the 619 cases 
unsuccessfully traced, no address was 



obtained for 346 cays (9 percent); and 273 
cases (7 percent) were removed from the 
active file due to refusals, duplicate ED's, 
deaths, and mental or physical handicaps. 



\ 



D. Data Cbllectioh Activities 

1. Mail-Return Responses 

Questionnaires wpre mailed by the 
Measurement Research Center (MRC) using 
certified first class mail beginning on 7 
October 1974 to 22,035* individuals in the 
second * follow-up sample. This mailing was 
followed a week later by an additional 323 
questionnaires mailed from RTI tQ. 51 sample 
members living abroad, 260 members whpse 
addresses were updated by the telephone trac- 
ing staff, and 12 other individuals who 



* Note that this figure does not include 329 
. base-year "extras," i.e., base-year respond- 
ents from backup schools who were to be 
included in the NLS second follow-up effort 
in January 1975 and were scheduled for 
p'ersonal interview in the second follow-up 
survey. One was removed before field work. 
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required special handling after the cxeation o^' 
the initial mailout file. As shown in Table 4-2, 
events following this mailout ultimately re- 
sulted in 15,197 returns and a 69.0 percent 
mail response rate by 1 May 1975.* 



♦Questionnaires returned by mail^or 139 of 
these respondents were subsequently de- 
leted since* these data were also obtained by 
personal interview. Thus, the actual number 
of mail returns is 15,058 (:|^,197 - 139), 
and the final mail response rafle is 68.3 per- 
ceilt. " ^ 



Figure 4-1 , shows cumulative response 
rates all mailduts. As in the first follow-up, 
the bulk of the mail responses (62 percent) 
was received at RTI in the first eight weeks 
*^af^r the initial questionnaire maUout, after 
which the mail return rate began to level off. 
Additional questionnaires were received later, 
however, and^by the first week of Uanliary 
1975, a total of 14,918 questionnaires had 
been received. This is a 68 percent mail return 
rate, and represents a substantial increase over 
the 60 percent return for the same number of 
elapsed days for the first follow-up. 



Table 4-2- 

OVERALL MAIL RETURNS AND RESPONSE RATES, 1974-75 

. Questionnaire, Responses . 

I ' > Overall 

Number Days Number Cumulative Response 

Date Event ^^^^ , Mailed Elapsed* Returned Total*^ Rate(%) 

Ojctober7 1st questionnaire mailout 22,035 ^ * _ — ^ 
(from MRC) 

October 14- 1st questionnaire mailout ^ 323 7 - - - 
( W RTI) ' ^ 

October 16 Remlnder/thank-you postcard * 21,712 9 . 2,009 2,009 9.1 

October jo. ' 1st prompting postcard/mailgram 13.660 23 ' 7,414 9,423 42.8 

(November 13 2nd questionnaire mailout 9,768 ' 37 2,273 11,696 53.1 

November 18 2nd prompting postcard/mailgram 9,468 42 ^ 350 12,046 54.7 

Oecember3 Prompting blue filer 7,563 57 ^ 1,610 13,656 

Oecemberll ^ 6,597.., 65 378 % 14,034 63.7 

January 2 Prompting mailgrams - 87 884 , 14,918 67,7 

January 20 ' - - 107 144 ^ 15.062 68.4 

February 3 - 114 78 15,140 ' 68.7 

March 3 ' - 133 41 15,181 68J 

April 1 * - 167. ' 12 15,193 68.9 

Mayl - 198 4 15,197 69.0 

. ■ ^ ' 

• Days Since the 1st questionnaire rrtolout of October 7, 1974. See Figure 4-1. 

^ Cumulative total/do not reflect 60 duplicate questionnaires which were logged in as received but subsequently removed in the edit 
process. Included m the fmal cumulative total, however, are 139 respondents who also completed a personal interview.and whose 
mailed questionnaires were therefore deleted. ' , 
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100% > 



0 




15,197 



(1) (2) 

OCT. 



(4) 151 • 16J (7) ^ . 

NOV. DEC. JAN., 

7 14 28 4 11 18 25 2 g \s 23 30 2 "13 20 27 

Mailout and Maii-Retum Dates 



MAY 



MWoMX Events: 

t] — 1ft Quettionnaird Mailout 10/7 
li - Thank-Yoa/R^mlnder Postcards, 10/16 
31- Prompting Poitcards/Mailgrams JO/30 
'4) - 2nd Questionnaire Mailout, 1 1/13 

WTBi Final cumulative total includes 1 39 duplicates which were later removed. 



[5] - Prompting Postcards/Mallgranu, 11/18 
[6] - Proonpting Slue Flier, 12/3' 
[7]- Prompting Mailtframs; 12/11 



Figurt 4-1. Cumulativo Rtsponst to AH Maltout Types, 1S74-7S 
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. 2, Effects of Mailouts 

The scljedule and results of NLS second 
follow-up» survey mailout and prompting 
activities were detailed in Table 4-2 above. As 
caifbe seen in that table, a thank-you/ 
reminder postcard was sent to all sample, 
members nine days after the first question- 
naire mailout. Two weeks later, on 30 
October, a prompting postcard or mailgram 
was sent to all nonrespondents— half the non- 
respondents were sent a postcard and the 
other half were sent a mailgrani with the same 
text. On 13 November a second question- 
naire, along with a special cover letter, was 
mauled (using first class air mail) to the 9,768 
nonresponding sample members. A second 
prompting postcard or mailgram was sent to 
all nonrespondents as of 18 November, revers- 
ing the previous (30 October) postcard/ 
mailgram allocation (i.e., nonrespondents who 
were sent mailgrams on 30 October were sent 
postcards on 18 November, and those who 
had been sent postcards on 30 October were 



sent njailgrams on 18 November). The 
purpose of this variation was to compare the 
relative effectiveness of mailgrams and post- 
cards in- terms of increasing response. Final 
rtiair follow-up actions occurred on 3 
December with the mailing of 7,563 -prompt- 
ing bluft fliers and on 11 December when 
prompting mailgrams were sent to 6,597 
remaining nonrespondents. 

Table 4-3 indicates the estimated effect of 
the various nonrespondent follow-up activities 
on response and th^e cost of each .activity. 
Care should be exercised in assessing these 
actions, as true effectiveness is difficult to 
determine pre^cisely and the cumulative effect 
t)f several mailings cannot l;|e measured 
accurately. Note, however, tifet mailgram 
response rates are consistent^ higher than 
those from postcard reminders. The response 
rates shown in Table 4-3 were computed by 
assuming that the returns from any given 
follow-up action would conunence five days 
after the action" wa§ initiated and would 



Table 4-3 , 
ESTIMATED EFFECT AND COST OF PROMPTING ACTIONS/EVENTS; NLS SECOND FOLLOW-ijP SURVEY 



Action/Event 



Number 
Mailed 



Estimated Cost 
Per Item ($) 



Total Number 
Cost ($) Returned 



Cost Per 
Return ($) 



Response 
Rate (%) 



1st Questionnaire mailout 
(from MRC) 



22,035 



1.10 



T 



NA 



NA 



NA 



1st questionnaire mailout 
(from RTI) 


323 


NA 


NA 


NA 

• 


NA 


NA 


Reminder/thank-you postcard 


21,712 


.20 


NA^ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1st prompting postcard 


7,306 


.20 


1.461 


881. 


1.66 \ 


12.1 


1st prompting mailgram 


6^54 


1.00 


6,354 


1,175 


5.41 


^ 18.5 


^f)d questionnaire mailout « 


9,768 


1.10 


10^45 


627 


17.14 


6.4 


2|iff prompting postcird 


4,548 


.20 


g|io 


498 


1.83 


11.0 


2nd prompting mailgram 


4,920 


\ 1.00 


4,920 


672 


7.32 


13.7 


Blue flier 


7,563 


.25 


1391 


430 


4.40 


5.7 


Final mailgram 


6,597 


1.00 


6,597 


906» ' 


V L28 


^3.7 



The number of responses, credited to the "final mailgram" includes all responses received from December lo^rough May 1 . An 
undetermined number of these respondents are sample members who returned to their homes fpr Christmas ar^found the ques- 
tionnaire waiting there, r 
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continue untU five days after the next follow- 
up action. Based on^the information available, 
it appears reasonable to assume that the type * 
and number of follow-ups employed were 
quite effective and have resulted in a sur- 
prisingly high response to the mail effort,^ 
especially considering the length and com- 
, plexity of the Second^ FoUow-Up Qiiestioh- 
naire and considering that no monetary 
incentive was offered. 

3» Personal Interviews 

Fieldwork for the second follow-up began 
in January 1975, but preparation for this 
work actually began four months earlier. The 
first m^ijor activity involved a briefing of 12 
RTI off-site field supervisors, as part of a 
general training session held at RTI from 19 
through 25 September 1974. Topics relating 
to NLS included 'the. purpose and history of 
the study, an overview of RTI's data collec- 
tion plans for the field interview phase, and a 
review of specific field procedures used by 
RTI in its studies. 

Based upon the number ^d distribution 
of nonrespondents to the first follow-up mail 
survey, a projection of interviewer * staff 
requirements and a schedule of recruiting 
visits for interviewers was also prepared for 

^ each field supervisor. It appeared that about 
175 field interviewers would.be required for 
as^nment in accordance with the geographic 
pattern of nonresponse. Immediately fdfiow- 

^ ing'the initial briefing sessions, the field super- 
visors began recruiting within their respective 
geoipraphic areas. Recruiting activities- con- 
tinufed throu^ November in preparation for 
the interviewer training sessions held on 2 * 
December. 

A .variety of training aids, including a field 
interviewer's NLS ntfanual, a fi^d supervisor's 
NLS mantccO^d a self-study questionnaire 
were developed by RTI central staff and*dis- 
tributed to the field staff. Supervisor and 
interviewer field training was conducted dur- 
ing the first three weeks in December 1974* 
^ ' There were 12 supervisor/interviewer training 
sessions; four each week during the three- 
wtek training session period. 

Second FoUow-Up Questionnaires to be 
used in fieldwork were bound with an extra 
cover which provided space for information 
'needed by interviewers and supervisors. Dur- ^ 



ing the third week of December, these ques- 
tionnaires for field interviews^ were labeled, 
sorted by field supervisor area, and shipped to 
the supervisors for sorting and assignment to 
interviewers. 

(Questionnaires for 228* sample members^ 
who were believed to be sMioned abroad in 
the* ©ilitary or living outside of the potermi- 
nous Unu;ed State* were not immediately 
assigned to th^ field supervisors. Smce 36 of , 
these cases had Hawaii address^*^ it was 
decided to recruit an ^interviewer there to 
work on these cases. The>iemainingl92 cases 
were routed to RTI's Telephone Tracing 
^ Department *for address vgrifi^ation via tele- 
phone contacts with parents and other tracing 
sources. As a result, new U.S. addresses were 
obtained for 75y|^|ile members. Jlie RTI 
tracing operad^^roministered tke Second 
FoUow-Up Q^Honnaire to 21 of these 
sample memberl^er the telephone; the other 
54 cases were mailed to the appropriate field 
supervisor for field interview.' 

In January 1975, 328 questionnaires for 
base-year **extras" Were sent to the field for 
follow-up. These were respondents from 
back*uj> sample schools in the base-year study 
wfio had not^bfifin included in the first 
follow-up survey or in the questionijaire mail- 
out for the second follow-up survey. It was 
decided, howevet, to include them in the^field. 
interview phase of th^ 'second follow-up 
sufvey. . 

Data collection \was. completed in early 
April. The results of the field interview phase 
of the second follow-up survey are summar-* 
ized in Table 4-4. This table shows summary 
results for ba9e-year **extras," no-address 
cases, and regular cases. For each type of case 
the table shows two response rates: the 
"overall" response rate was computed as the 
percentage of all completed cases interviewed, 
while tHe "chargeable" response rate exludes 
thp nonchargeable noninterviews from . this 
consumption. 

As Table 4-4 shows, RTI was successful in ^ 
•obtaining intervi^s with 293 of the 328 
base-year extra cases assigned, for an overall 
response rate for this group of 89.3 percent. 
Excluding the 12 cases which were designated 
as "nonchargeable noninterviews," the charge- 
able response rate for the base-year extra 
cases was 92.7 percent. ^ 
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Table 44 

RESULTS OF FIELD INTERVIEW PHASE OF iy.S SECOND FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



4 . 





r 

Regular 


6ase*Year 
"Extm" 


No*Addre$s 
Cases* 


Totaf 


Cases Assigned * 


"T 


328 


^ 118 


6,828 


Intervtewd 


\ 




3 


6 


Jnterviawed iij person 


4,209 


250 


\ 58 


4,51X 


interviewed via phone 


1 000 








Total interviewed 


5,445 


293 


78 


-5,814 


onargeaDie no n interviews - 




\ 

N 


/ 


I ... 


Refused 


319 


:6 


2 


221 


Unable to contact 


314 - 


17 


33 


364 


Jotal chargeable nonlnterviews 


633 ,\ 


23 


. 35 


.«91 


Percent of assigned cases 




7.2% 


29.7% 


1&.1% 


Nonchargeable Nonlnterviews 
Out of country 




; 


1 




256 


5 


6 t'' 


271 


Deceased 


2 


.1 


0 


' 3 


Institutionalized 


9 


1 


0" 


.10 


llandicapped 


.•7 


1 


.,0 


8. 


Phone casa-no phone \ 


31 


0 


1 


32 


Phone case-unlisted number 


1 


0 


. 0 


^ 1 


Total nonchargeable nonlnterviews* 


. 306 


12 


7 


- 325 


Percent of assigned cases - ' ^ , 


4.1% 


3.7% 


55% 


-.4.8% 


JtettSRia^a ^ 










Overall (penient of completed cases interviewed) ' 


85.3% 




64.4% 


85.2% 


Chargeable* 


89.6% 


„ 92"7% 


' 68.5% 


89.4% 



* Thwe were cases returned to RTI by the Postal Serwce as undeliverable and for whom RTI's Telephone Tracing Department was 
unable to determine an address. ^ * ' , 

* After deletion of late mail return. j- ^ . , ' 

* Nonchargeable nontnterview cases were excluded in computing the chargeable responsel^te. 



The no-add|gss cases were those 'whose 
questionnaires were returned to RTI by the 
postal service as undelivera!^ and for whom 
RTFs Telephone Tracing Department was 
unable to determine an address. It was 
decided to send these cases to the field in an 
effort to have them located^y the field inter- 
viewer. The fipld staff was successful in locat- 
ing and interviewing 76 of' the 118 cases in 
r this category, for an overall response rate of 
^ 64.4 percent. Excluding nonchargeable non- 
interviews, tjjechargeable response rate 'for 
no-address c^ses'^Wa^ 68.5 percent. 

As Table 4-4 indicates, of the 6,382 regu- 
lar cases, 5,445 were interviewed, for an over- 
"yH response rate of 85.3 percent and a charge- 
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able response rate of 89.6 percent. Tfi5 cpm- 
bined results for all three t^pes of cases are 
also summarized in "the table. Of a total of 
6,828 'field interview cases' (^er deletion oL 
late ma^ returns), 5,814 were interviewed, for 
an overall field response rate tff 85.2 percent^ 

' and a chargeable field response" rate of 89.4*^ 

^ percent. » 

^4. Checks on Data^Quality 

Each returned second^ follow-up survey 
instrument was scan-edited page by page to 
detect critical omissions and incoi^tencies. 
The scan-edit averaged roughly 20 ijainutes 
per questionnaire. 'This review was designed to 
verify— - , , ' * . 

36 ■ \ , 



That, in general, the respondent had 
iinderstood and followed, the instruc- 
tions (i*e., had not given obviously 
false or capricious responses or in 
some other way shown an . insincere 
effort in completing the question- 
naire); 

That the major critical skip patterns 
were correctly interpreted and that no 
block of ^piicable items was omitted; 

That each instrument was properly 
identified and all items required for 
tracing were completed;* and 

That questions deemed critical for 
minimal analyses relevant to survey 
objectives were answered adequately 
and consistently. 
♦ . 

Items selected for review included up to 
58 key and supporting questions, depending 
on skip patterns; these covered: 

current activities and plans, 

edupam)n and training since high 
sehool; 

civilian work -experience since high 
school, ' j 




* This verification was used in the check-in, 
process and in the data quality checks 
because the critical nature of these items 
justified the added cost. 



military service, and 

I background (gracing) information. 

The list of key aAd supporting items is pre- 
sented in Chapter IE. Only these qu^^tons 
were examined for clarification </r correction 
by the respondent, although* ojner steps were 
taken to prepare the dat^r for entry - (see 
Chapter V for a more detailed discussion of 
this process). The goals were npt only to 
obtain ai]swers to key questions but also to 
insure that the answers were consistent among 
themselves* Table 4-5 shows the results of the 
premachine (manual) edit for mail and field 
interview completions. Slightly over 41 
percent of the^questionnaires received by mail 
failed edit as compared to a 28 percent fail- 
edit rate for the first follow-up. This increase 
is largely due to the increase in number of key 
questions from 27 in the first follow-up to 58 
in the second follow-up. 

If a questionnaire failed the edit checks, 
its problems weje noted on an Edit Problem 
Sheet; the sheet and the questionnaire were 
routed to the Telephone Tracing Department 
and that staff (also trained editors and inter-^ 
viewers) telephoned the respondents. A total 
of 7,236 questionnaires (mail-returns and 
personal interviews) failed to meet the mini- 
mum reqjuirements ^stablisjied and were 
turned over to the Tracing Department for 
telephone foUoV-up; of thefee, 6,808 or ^.1 
percent were completed successfully (see 
Table 4-6). ^ 



Tablr4-5 



RESULTS OF PREMACHINE EDITING OF SECOND FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRES 



u 



Mlii Response 



Personal Interview 



foul Response 



Ewnt Category 




N 




N 


■ ?4 


N 


■ % 


Passed edit 




8,728 


"57^ 


4,890 


83.5 


13,618 


* 64.5 


Failed edit 

Duplicate questionnaires 




6^15 • 


41.4 


921 


15.7 


7,236 


34.3 
















removed from edit process 




60* 


0.4 


44 


0.8 


104 N 


0.5. 


Other removals (btanks, 
















ineligibles, etc.) 




154 


1.4 






154 


0.7 


Total 




15,257 


100.0, , 


5,855 


. 100.0 


21,112 


100 J) 
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Tabtt4-6 



TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UPS OF SECOND 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRES THAT 
FAILED PREMfCHINE EDITING , 



Respoiue Cattgory 


Number 


Percent 


All kflv itims CQmnleteri 


• -fi 788 


93 8 


Partial information obt»n^ 
(but some key items not 
completed) 


20 


0.3 


1 

Refusal . 


41 


0.6 


Unable to contact respondents 


387 


5.3 


Total 


7;236 


100.0 


E. Special Activity 
State Survey 


f 





Condurtentf with second follow-up data 
collection activities, a special survey operation 
jyas also tlndertaken. This special activity 
^ ' ^ate survey was- initiated in response to analy- 
sis of base-year and first follow-up data. 
Specifically, as the first follow-up data were 
being ^uialyzed during the summer and fall of 
1974, it became evideht that about 3,100 
respondents could not be classified , into an 
activity state for October 1972, oyer 2,400 
could not be so classified for October 1974, 
and over 3,500 could not be classified into 
the activity slate transition matrices. There 
was considerable overlap among these groups. 
Ftirthenriore, these undassifiables were more 
heavily represented by low SES and low apti- 
tude respondents, thus introducing a potential 
^''bias for certain analyses. It was therefore 
decided to conduct a special activity state 
survey to collect these important missing 
,/data. ' 

The number of sample member^^'to be 
reconticted for participation in this special 
survey was determined to be ^.904, among 
whom 218 haVe since been removed frpm 
^ active NLS participation. The remaining 
3,686 sample members to be contacted had 
the following second follow-up status at the 
b^^nning of the field interview phase of the 
survey: 

J.. 1,580 mailjnonrespondents, subject to 
field interview; 

ERIC 



2. 739 fail-edit respondents, subject to 
telephone call; 

3. 1,367 passed edit, or in the process of 
being edited, subject to telephone call. 

The. supplementary information question- 
naire, or Activity State Questionnaire (ASQ), 
contained only questions which had previ- 
pusly been asked as a part of the NLS first 
follow-up survey (see Appendix D). Data were 
collected by telephone or by personal inter- 
view only. All questions- were asked of all 
target individuals. 

A total of 3,088 Activity State Question- 
naires were completed, representing a com- 
pletion rate of 83.8 percent. RTI staff were 
unable to contact or get cooperation from the 
remaining 598 sample members scheduled for 
participation in this special survey. 

mie activity state survey data were treated 
as a Kparate entity in data processing. Sepa- 
rate |oding, keying, and editing operations 
were oesigned and implemented. The resulting 
edited data seirved to update all 1972 and 
1973 activity states and compute vtoous 
composite values (i.e., fether's occupation, 
hi^ school program, mother's, and father's 
education level). Since the ASQ survey was an 
additional^ survey, conducted at a point in 
time one or two years removed from the ini 
tial surveys, these data were not ifsed/U) 
replace existing data for dorresponding iiase- 
year or first follow-up items. This information 
was used solely to compute updated^ activity 
states or updated composite scores which are 
distinct variables in the NLS data files. 



, F. Reliability Study 

This study was conducted concurrently 
with the full-scale second follow-up survey in 
order to determine the reliability, or tempdfal 
stability, of responses to selected NLS ques- 
tionnaire items. The general purpose of the 
reliability study was to provide informatioii 
on the quality of NLS questionnaire data; 
however, a more general discussion of the 
findings includes guidelines for analyzing 
survey data and for improving the quality of 
data in sur^y studies. 

While an empirical analysis of validity 
woulcf have been desirable, such a study was 
not undertaken because of concerns about 




federal policies and pending^ legislation con- 
cerning mfbrmed consent and the invasion of-^ 
privacy. Some concern also existed about the 
possibility of respondent attrition in reaction 
to a validity check. In lieu of an empirical 
analysis of validity, RTI and NCES jointly 
agreed to an investigation of validity based on 
a literature review focusing on NLS types of* 
items. This investigation, like the reliability 
study, considers data collection procedures, 
item characteristics, - respondent character- 
istics, and their pteractions. 

A probability sample of 600* NLS sample 
m embers was selected for the reliability 
study. A subset of 17 questions was extracted 
from the Second FoUow-Up Questionnaire 
and compiled into a separate **short-form" 
questionnaire for use in the reliability study. 

Data were collected for this study, and for 
NLS as a whole, through a combination of 
mail, field interview, and tel^hone efforts. 
Data collection activity for l^e reliability 
study actually began the second week of 
October 1974 with the initial mailing of 
Second Follow -Up Questionnaires to all NLS 
sample members. 

Short-form questionnaires were mailed to 
all reliability study members who returned 
their long-form questionnaires by mail, ho 
earlier than ten days after the completion 
date denoted on the background information 
page of the Second FoUow-Up Questionnaire. 
Two weeks after the mailing of the short-form 
quej^onnaire, a prompting telephone call was 
mme to the nonrespondent encouraging him 
or her to return the questionnaire. If the non- 
respondent indicated that he or she had either 
lost or had never received a short-form ques- 
tionnaire, or if the nonrespondent could not 
be contacted for prpmpting, then a second 
mailout occurred immediately. No further 
attempts were made to obtain a responle. 

Reliability sample members who corii- 
pleted a long-form questionnaire by personal 
interview were recontacted two weeks after 
tha first interview, at which time an interview 
with the short-form questionnaire w^ com- 
pleted. All data collection activities for the 
reliability study were completed by the end 
of April 1975. The procedures and results of 
the reliability study are discussed in detail in 
Chapter VII of this report. / y 



G. Second Follow-Up Data 
Collection Summary 

The target population for the second 
follow-up survey ccJnsisted of 22,364'Skmple 
members. Data collection activities took place 
from July 1974 through April 1975. News- 
letters were developed and mailed to all 
sample members with good addresses on file 
not only to encourage participation but al§o 
to use as a vehicle for updating names and 
' I addresses. When mail was returned by the 
postal service as undeliverabl^, telephone trac- 
ing procedures were employed to obtain 
current addresses where possible. 

During 7-14 October 1974, Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaires were mailed to the 
last known addresses of 22,035 NLS sample 
members (the target sample minus the 329 
base-year extras scheduled for personal inter- 
V i ew) . This was followed by a planned 
sequence of thank-you/reminder, postcards, 
pronipting postcards or mailgrams, additional 
questionnaire mailings, and prompting blue 
v^fliers. Active mail-return efforts continued 
through December 1974; by early January 
1975, the questionnaire return rate by mail 
was 68 percent. Questionnaires continued to 
arrive through the mail during the field inter- 
view phase of the survey. 

In January 1975, the namSs-and addresses 
of 6,828 sample members who failed to mail 
back their questionnaires were turned over to 
the RTI field staff for personal interview. This 
personal interview phase of second foljofv-up 
data collection contin\^d through March 
197 5,. at which time the overall response rate 
had been increased to 93.3 percent, 20,872 
respondents out of 22,364 targeted sample 
members. - 

H. Recommendations for 
Third Follow-Up 

In view of the hi^ mail and overall 
response rates obtained in the second follow- 
up and the high quality of the data processing 
activities, it does not appear that major 
changes in survey operations are needed. The 
results of the special newsletter telephone 
survey indicate that a newsletter mailout to 
NLS sample members in the fall^f 1975— i.e., 
the intervening year between the second and 
third follow-up— would be desirable, and that 
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this neWetter should contain highlights of 
analytic jEindin^ to date. 

There are also some minor refinements in 
the mail data collection procedures that CQuld 
be implemented in the third follow-up to 
improve mail res^nse and lower costs. One 
of these changes mates to the problem of par- 
ticipating sample members who continue to 
receive mail at the home of their parents 
when they reside elsewhere. IITI suggests 
reviewing the name and address file and, in* 
those cases where both parents and the sam- 
ple member's addresses are identical, to send a 
lead letter to the parents requesting that they. 



advise us of the correct address of their child 
(if different from theirs) and, where neces- 
sary, to forwarpi the questionnaire; This ac- 
tion should improve the name and addre^ file 
data and thereby increase the mail riesponse 
rate. 

RTI also suggests that in the third follow-' 
. up the initial questionnaire mail6ut be sent 
via"£t^ mail and the second questionnaire mail- 
out via certified mail, rather than vice versa. 
RTI also suggests a slightly more extensive use 
bf mailgrams. These changes would not £^)pre- 
ciably affect costs but would likely further 
improve the response rate. ^ 
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V. PREPARATION C 

A. Background 

In the spring of 1975 a subset of ^the NLS 
data base 'was released for public use.^ At that 
time it contained the data from two waves of 
^survey data collection conducted during 
spring 1972 and fall 1973. Given the timing 
and schedule of the sequential releases and 
collection of NLS data, it was decided to pro- 
vide a second level of edit for the 1975 data 
base concurrent with the first level of edit of 
the second follow-up (1976) data. The edit 
tasks and additions of new data to the base- 
year ^md first follow-up data base (1975 data 
base) defined the scope of the second level of 
edit activities, and are described in detail else- 
where.^ The second level of edit activities 
were specific file editing tasks related to 
reformatting, recoding, or adding to certain 
sections of the 1975 NLS data base. The new 
data came from data collection and data proc- 
essing activities that continued beyond the 
first follow-up cutoff dates. This consisted of 
the special activity state survey described ear- 
lier (see Chapter IV, section E, of this report), 
processing additional School Record Informa- 
tion * Forms (SRIF) and additional School 
Questionnaires (SQ) which '.were completed 
after the 1975' data base was released, and 
cjfeating new ci^mposite variables. 

B. Overview 

Questionnaires returned by mail, either 
from individual sample mernbers or from field 
interviewers, we're routed on a. flow basis to a 
central check-in point. First, each respond- 
ent's ID number and batch nufiiber were 
transmitted to the data processing section for 
a daily count of the questionnaires received. 
Then, batches were routed to the premachine 
(manual) editing section to see if each ques- 
tionnaire contained the minimum set of key 
data. Questionnaires wm^h>passed this check 
were transmitted to the direct data entry sec- 
tion to be transformed into macfiine readable 
form. Questionnaires which failed the check 
were routed to the Telephone Tracing Depart- 



* The content of this chapter was extrifeited, 
in part, from the Base- Year, First and 
Second Follow-Up Users Manual, lis^d in 
Appendix A of this report, and hereafter 
tef erred to as the Users Manual.^ 



THE NLS DATA FILES* 

ment for contacts with the respondents to 
re|^)lve problems uncovered' in manual edit; 
after iresolution, the questionnaires were 
transmitted to ttie direct data entry section 
for encoding. At each point along tJn^route, 
events were entered into the automated sur- 

' vey support system so there would be con- 
stant monitoring of the location of all ques- 

. tionnair?s^the document flow process. 

After data were encoded, questionnaires 
- were placed in 'temporary secure storage prior 
to microfilming and eventual destruction. The 
microfilming was initiated to provide greater 
assurance of confidentiality, to simplify ac- 
cessibility of original data, to reduce storage 
costs (several tons of hard copy were trans- 
ferred to microfiche), and to insxire against 
loss by separate storage of a second filmed 
copy. 

C. Premachine Editing 

The premachine editing. centei:ed around 
the foU^ywing ideas: if **key" questions were 
answered or could be presumed by response^ 
to related items, a questionnaire would be 
accepted— no matter how little other informa- 
tion was given; however, if any key^- data 
(described in Chapter III) were missing, the 
respondent would be telepRoned to complete 
the record. 

After a questionnaire had passed the edit- 
ing requirements, the alphabetic data in a few 
parts of the questionnaire were manually 
coded into numeric form before transforma- 
tion into machine readable form. Questions 
about job area or occupation were trans- 
formed into the corresponding 3-digit codes 
specified in the Census Occupations^! Qassi- 
f i oati on System ; questions pertaining to 
parental or spopse's occupation were likewise 
coded (codes are in Appendix C of the Users 
^Manual). Postsecondary school identification 
(college, university, vocational/technical) was 
transformed into. 6-digit FICEt or vendo^ 
codes by using a nlAster index provide^ by 

^ FICE codes are 6-digit se^ol numbers used 
to identify U.S. institutions of higher educa- 
tion (those offering two or more years of 
college); these codes are available iii NCES 
directories and from the OE computerized 
Vendor's File. 




USOE. For fields of, study, both the 4-digit 
academic subdivisions provided by the HEGIS 
(Higher Education General Information Sur- 
vey) taxonomy and the 6-digit HEGIS techno- 
logical and occupational schemes were used 
(Appendix D.l, Users Manual). Finally, the 
responses to certain questions were coded 
numerically to indicate type of license, certi-. 
*ficate, or diploma earned (Appendix D.2, 
Users Manuql). 

There were a number of questions in both 
the First and Second FoUow-UiJ Question- 
naires for which respondents could select 
either fixed^hoice (closed-response) answers 
or write-in answers for the "other'' option. In 
every case possible, the "other'' option was 
reclassified by the manual editors into the 
fixed-choice options; wheit reclassification 
was not obvious or logical, the "other" was 
retained in the coding, but the alphabetic de- 
scription' was not included on the data file. 
There were, however, a few questions in both 
questibmi^es that were not numerically 
codejji (i.e., they were coded as written on the 
questionnaire). 

Various specific questions in the Second 
Folio w-Up Questionnaire were given special 
editing or coding. This consisted of special 
editing instructions for alphabetic data, for 
resolving inappropriate multiple responses, for 
contextual cross-checking of some answers, 
and for^ codiitg combined answers to some 
groups of items. Coinplete lists of the second 
follow-up items treated in this maimer and a 
description of the special editing procedures 
employed are provided in the Users Manual. 

>NLS follow-up data were transformed *to 
iMchine readable form by using direct data 
intry programmable ^terminals. Major advan- 
^^;ages of this l)rocedure were higher speed, 
fe^wer processing steps, and loWer tran- 
scription error rate. Tl^ overall error rate was 
less than 0.3 percent. The terminals were 
programmed to accept a specific range of ' 
values for most of the data and specific field 
widths for all data. Response, ranges for 
fixed-format variables decided ^upon prior to 
data entry were programmed for the termi- 
nals; other responses were coded to indicate 
they were outside of the specified ranges. 



D. Error Coding 

A 'set of /'error" codes was applied uni- 
forinly across the-fite to indicate classes of 
erroneous or missing data. The codes are 
explained below: , ' 

93 Partial response. Used for questions 
^ in the First Follow-Up» Questionnaire 

with the two-column response format 
to indicate whether each subitem 
^plies or not. If at least pne was> 
answered, the unanswered subitems 
were coded 93. 

94 Don't know* Used when th^re was a 
written response by the respondent 
indicating that he or she did not know 
the answer to the question. ^ 

95 Out^f-range response. Used when a 
response or transcription exceeded an 
acceptable *range or specified field 
width (described more fully in the 
next section). 

96 Multiple response . 'Used when there ^ 
were several answers to a question 
when the directions call for only one, 
and the multiple response could not 
otherwise be resolved. 

97 Refusal. Used when the respondent 
^ refused to answer an item either by 

written statement or in the personal 
interview.. 

98 Blank, or nonresponse. Used for non- 
response cases not identified^ics^egiti- 
mate nonresponse (see. code 99 
section E.3 below). 

99 Legitimate nonresponse. Used when 
the respondent should not and did not 
answer the question (i.e., he was 
routed around it) or. did not answer an 
entire instrument. In the latter case, 
all fields were coded 99 (see section 
E.3 below). • * , ' 

The above error codes were applied to items 
* withi.2-digit fields only; these are by far the 
most common type in the file. For items with 
3-digit fields, the error codes have two leading 
nines followed by the digit indicating the 
error class-that is, 993 through 999. For4-, 
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, 5-, and 6-di'git fields, the number of leading 
nines wa^ increased accordingly. 

E* Machine Editing 

Preparing the NLS datajbapes for public 
release required "hard cop^*' (source docu- 
ment) spot checks and machine editing to' 
tecode all uninterpretable responses and some 
logical recoding of the responses. Thus, the 
final data file contains only valid response 
codes, erroneous or missing data codes, and 
**logically recoded values" with indicators for 
^the reason for recoding (section E.3 below). 

Three machine-editing programs— range 
checks, consistency checks, and routing 
checks— were used sequentially for the 
follow-up. data. These programs were not 
applied to the NLS base-year data; these data, 
edited by the previous contractor, were either 
reformatted or recorded to achieve consist- 
ency with the follow-up data on file. 

1. Range Checks 

The first program checked the responses 
to each fixed-choice item against a range of 
acceptable values and "flagged" and recoded 
with 95 any value outside of the range. 
Acceptable ranges for 71 numerically coded 
first follow-up free-response items axe shown 
in Table 5-1. In almost all cases, some re- 
sponses were outside of these ranges. In gen- 
eral, these responses were logically possible 
^ut highly improbable. It was felt that some 
outlying responses could provide additional 
data and that it was. best to leave them in the 
field to provide as. faithful a transcription of 
the original records as possible. 

In the second follow-up range editing, 
acceptable ranges were defined for 60 'items-. 
The ranges for these items are presented in 
Table 5-2. The second follow-up range editing 
, was somewhat different than first follow-up 
in that vakies observed outside these specified 
rapges-"t^e recoded to an error code (95). 
Tne ranges specified for second follow-up 
items were considerably wider than -those 
used in the first' follow-up (compsire Tables 
5-1 and 5-2). The exclusion of values outside 
, the defined- second follow-up ranges was con- 
sidered to be reasonable since values beyond 
• these bounds were highly suspect. 

2. Consistency Checks 

The secrcnd program checked the consist- 
em^ of anyindividuars responses over the 
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Table 5*1 

ACCEPTABLE RANGES FOR FIRST FOLLOW-UP 
FREE-RESPONSE QUESTIONS CALLING FOR 
NUMERIC ANSWERS 



Free-Response Range of Free^Responsa Range of 



Question 


Acceptable 


Question 


Acceptable 


Nuntber 


Values 


Ntimbftr 


Values 


3A 


M2 


47 BB 


0-9,000 


3B 


71-73 


47CB 


0*9,000 


78 


1-12 


47DB 


0-9 000 


7C 


67-74 


47 EB 


'•0-9,000 


SB* 


14 


47 FB ' 


0-9^000 


11A 


0-20^00 


47 GB 


0-9,000 


118 


0-20,000 


49FA 


u^uuu 


lie 


0-20,000 


49 FB 


' 63-74 


110 


0-20,000 


50A 


1*50 


HE, 


0*6,000 


50B 


0-1 ,000 


11F^ 


o-6;ooo 


55FA 


1-12 


11G 


0-10,000 


55FB 


63-72 


11H 


0-10^00 


55 GB 


M2 


27 AA 


1-12 


55 GC 


72-74 


27AB 


68-73 


56A 


1-50 


27C ' 


0-50 


568 


0*1,000 


33AA 


1-12 


58A 


0*52 


33AB 


68-72 


588 


0*52 . 


33C 


0-50 ' 


58 C 


0-92 


40CA 


1-12 


668 


1-12 


40CB 


68-74 


660 


68-74 


40DB 


1-12 


660 


M2 


40DC 


58-74 


68E 


69-72 


. 41CA ^ 


0-92 . 


67A 


1-12 


' ^ICB 


0-92 


678 


72-74 


41CC 


0-120 


74B 


1-12 


46AA 


0-9,000 


74C 


68-74^ 


46AB 


0-12 


82 DA 


0-9,000 


46BA 


0-5,000 


8208 


0-9,000 


46BB 


0-2,000 


820C 


0-9,000 


46BC ' 


o-i,ooa . 


83 DA 


0-9,000 


46B0 


0*1,000 


8308 ^ 


0*9,000 


46BE 


' 0-1,000 


83DC 


0-9,000 


46BF 


0-9,993 


84DA 


0*9,000 


46BG 


04,000 


8408 


0-9,000 


47AB 


0-9,000 


840C 


0*9,000 



entire questionnaire against a set of internal 
checks (or response comparisons) selected a 
priori. In the second follow-up instrument, 
two sets of consistency checks were de- 
fined: one set for manuaily edited question- 
naire items Xkey items), the -oth^r set for 
items not subjected to manual e4ifs. The con- 
\ sistency check program i^d the responses 
comprising each individual's record and 
flagged those consistency checks which were 
failed; then indices were computed for each 
record (based on the number of consistency 
checks failed by the individual) to indicate 
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the internal consistency and to provide the 
tiser with a rough indication of the quality of 
each *^spondent's data^ 

3. Routing Checks 

The First Foll6w-Up Questionnaire con-' 
tains 33 routing questions and the Second 
Follow-Up Questipnnaire contains 52 routing 
questions. A routing question is one that 
either implicitly or explicitly directs a re- 
spondent around those questions that do not 
apply. To determine i^ the respondent 
correctly foUosved the routing patterns, a 
routing-check program was developed and 
implemented for both -first and second 
follow-qp data. It read each record and 



^ablB*5-2 

ACCEPTABLE RANGES FOR SECOND FOLLOW-UP 
FREE^RESPONSE QUESTIONS CALLING FOR 



" NUMERIC ANSWERS 


Frtt*Rtspotis< 


Rings of 


f*ri6*R8Spon$4 


RanM of 


Quflftifin 


Acciptibit 


Qusstion 


Acctptible 


- NumiMr 


Valuts 


Number 


Values 


14A 


M2 


76FA 


M2 


14B 


65-74 


* 76FB 


65-74 


1SB 


M2 


76GB 


M2 


ISC 


73-75 


76GC 


73-75 


17 


0-50 


77 


0-96 ' 


23BC 


74-80 


78 


0-3,700 


23CC ^ 


74-80 


89 


0-60 


230B 


74f-80 


90 ' 


0-900 


23EB 


74-80 


93EA 


M2 


23FB 


74-80 


93EB 


65-75 


23GC 


74-80 


93FA 


M2 . 


35AA 


M2 


. ' 93F'B 


73-75 


• 3SAB 


66-74 * 


94 


0-96 


35 SB 


M2, 


95 


0-3^00 


35BC . 


73-74 


97 


0-52 


42A ■ 


0-160 


98 


0-52 


428 


0-130 * 


99 


0-52 


42C 


0-130 


106A 




44A 


0-6,000 


* 106B 


65-75 


448 


0-2^00 


113A 


0-250.000. 


44C 


04.000 


113B 


0-100,000 


440 


0-5,000 . 


113'C 


0-100.000 


44E 


0-6,000 


1130B 


0450.000 


44FB 


0-20,000 


114 


0450^00 


44FC 


0-23,000 


i;3A 


1-12 


45 


0-12 


. 123B 


68-75 


48 


0-25.000 . 


128B 


M2 


51 


0-15,000 . 


128C 


73-75 


54 


.0-30^50 


146A 


112 


57 


0-50.550 ^6B 


70-77* 





flagged -responses that were inconsistent with 
th^.subsequent pattern of response. The flags. 
, indicated both *^ype" and "level" of incon- 
sistency detected. Three types of inconsist- 
ency were identified: 

a. Inconsistency occurring when the re- 
sponse to a routing item indicates that 
the questions within the 'routing 
pattern shooUd have been skipped but 

^ * were not. These were recoded by add- 
ing 20 to the original response code. 

b. Inconsistency occurring when the 
Response to the routing item indicates 
that the questions should have been 
answered but .were not. Recoding 
added 40 to the original resporise 
'code. 

c. Inconsistency occurring as a combina- 
tion of the first* two types when^the 

I response^ to t^e routing item indicates 
that certain questions which should 
have been skippecKwere not (type a) 
^ and othe^ should hav^ been answered ' 
and were not (type h). Recoding 
added 60 X20 ^ 40) to the original 
response codes. 

Examples in the UsersManual clarify the test- 
ing and recoding procedures employed by the 
routing-check edit program, and Appendixfes"" 
" E,l-E.4 of the manual list codes for consistent 
* and inconsistent responses to the routing 
questSons, 

The routing-check program also differen- 
tiated between legitimate nonresponse (code 
99), and illegitimate nonresponse (code 98). 
Legitimate nonresponse pertains to questions 
that the respondent was routed around. If a 
respondent was routed into a block, any non- 
response to those items is illegitimate; if the 
routing pattern was answered inconsistently 
(20, 40, or 60 added to it) with the routing- 
instructions, any nonresponse to those items 
is illegitimate. The only time that a non- 
response was coded 99 was when there was an 
un flagged response' to the .question that 
routed the respondent around a group of 
questions. If a response pattern did not clear- 
ly indicate which questions the respondent, 
should have answered, the nonresponse was 
coded 98. In some of the more complex xput- 
ing patterns, nonresponse was coded 98 f6r a 
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large section^f items due to one inconsist- 
ency. The user should be careful in inter- 
preting the 98 and 99 codes to avoid over- 
estimating the number of illegitimate non- 
responses. ^ \ 

The second routing^error 'flag dealt with 
the consistency or inconsistency of a given 
item, regardless of whether it was a routing 
iten; or not, with respect to all routing items 
that controlled it. But prior to discussing this 
"level" of routing error codes, it is necessary 
to describe and define the structural relations 
that exist in the NLS routing patterns. In gen- 
eral, a routing pattern consists of the routing 
item, the items internal to the routing item, 
and the range of items that can be skipped. 
An example will illustrate these terms. In 
Figure 5-1, items A and E are routing items; 
items B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I are internal 
items; item E is both a routiijig item and an 
internal item. The range of routing item A is 
items B through I, and the range of routing 
item »E is F through G. The definitions of 
external and internal are a function of the 
range of the routing item, ^A routing item is 
external to ^some other item if and only if the 
other item is within the range of items that 

..the routing item control^ In Figure 5-1, rout- 
ing item A is external to items B through I, 
an'd routing item E is external to items F and 

^rlJonversely, items B through I are internal 
to A and items F and G are internal to both E 
and A, 

Given these definitions, a second set of 
coding rules was developed and implemented. 
It did not seem reasonable to attempt to code 
the full complex of information \ab out all the 
possible patterns of responses leadifig up to a 
given item. Instead, it was decijled to use a 
leading digit for coding each item or items 
external to it. The extra digit (the left-most) 

^ was either a 0, 1, or 2, A zero indicated that 
the datum was consistent with all external 
routing items; a 1 indicated that a response 
was inconsistent with one external routing 
item; and a code" of 2 indicated inconsistency 

^ with two or more external routing items. 

Thus, the routing check program provided 
two levels of codes. It flagged (0, 1, 2) all first 
and second follow-up items as to their consist- 
ency or level of inconsistency 'with the rout- 
ing patterns to which they were internal, and 
it provided special codes (20, 40, 60) for the 



routing items to give partial information con- 
cerning the nature and type of the routing 
violations, if any existed, 

F, The NLS Data 
File Indices 

Two kinds of composite indices—quality 
and analytic-^ere developed and placed^ in 
the NLS data file. The quality indices quan- 
tify the 'amount and quality of data in an 
individual record. The analytic indices 
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Figure 5«1. A Doubly Nestfid Routing Pattern 
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(derived from global considerations of the 
entire file)* are classification vaj^blfts used to 
group the individual records. 

1. Quality Indices 

Four quality indices" were developed to 
quantify the amount and quality of First 



Follow-Up Questionnaire data in each record. 
For Second Follow-Up Questionnaire data, 
five quality indices were similarly computed.* 
'Each index was allocated a 3-digit field on 
each record. A summary of these quality.- 
indices for first and second follow-up 4ata is 
presented in Tables 5-3 and 5-4, respectively. 



Table 5-3 

QUALITY OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES TO FIRST FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Quality Indices / 



Data File, Code 



Questionnaire Responses 



N 



1. Consistency Index 






o» 






9,574 


44.84 








1 






5,781 


27.07 








2 






3,204 


15.00 








3 






1,321 


6.19 








4 






670 


3.14- 








5 






323 


' 1.51 


♦ 






6-100 






477 


2.23" 


2. Out-of*Range Index 






' ot^ 






20,673 


96.83 








1 






443 


2.07 








2 






101 


fl.47 








3 






30 


0.14 








4 






31 


0.15 








5 






.12 


0J)6 








'6-100 






60 


0.28 


3. Routing Error Index 






0* 






12,144 


56.88 




/ 


3-5 






4,420 


20.70 




> 




%6-10 






3,292 


15.42. 








, 11-15 






884 - 


4.14 








16-25 






499 


2.34 








26-35 






81 


0.38 








, 36-100 






JJO 


0.14 


4. Completion 






Quextionnairs 


Responses 






Index 


A 


B 


C 






D 


E 


54 N 




V N % 


N 




N 







■ 100-91 § 


10,150 


47.54 


10,031 


46.98 


16,213 • 


7554 . 


20,716 


/7.O3 


16,519 


77.37 


90-81 


.■6;i27 


28.70 


3,171 


14.85 


781 


3.66 


- .103 


0.48 


995 


4.66 


80-71 


•.2as,4 

1,226 


11.03 


1,679 


7.86 


856 


4J)1 


83 


0.39 


1,062 


457 


70-61 


5.74 


1,256 


5.88 


766 


3.59 


48 


0.22 


484' 


2.27 


60-51 


285 


T.33 


943 


4.42 


395 


1.85 


22 


0.10 


287 


1.34 


5041 


76 


' 0.36 


586 


2.74. 


463 


2.17 


10 


0.05 


479 


2.2^ 


40-0 


1,132 


5.30 


3,684 


17.26 


1,876 


8.79 


368 , 


1.72 


1,524 


7.14 



* 0 means no consistency checks failed. 

t 0 means no out<of •range qumeric responses. 

% 0 means no routing questions answered ambiguously 

§ 100% means all items con^jj^ted. 
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Tabit 54 

QUALITY OF INOIVIDUAt RESPONSES TO SECOND FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Quiiity indices 






Data File Code 


uuesuonnaire nesponMs 

N 


% 


1 ConststRncv Inday 1 






. 0* 


18,878 


90.45 








2 


1,583 


7.58 








5 • 


311 


1.49 


« 






6-100 


. 100 


0.48 


2. Consistency index 2 






0» 


M 4,446 


6921 






4 


3,978 • 


19.06 








g 


1 ,468 


7J)3 








14 ' 


'519 


2.49 








19 


243 


l!l6 








23-100 

£w t UU 


218 


1.04 


3. Out-of-Range index 






ot 


, 20,608 


98.74 ' 








1 


195 


0.93 








2 


45 


022 






r 


3 


11 


0.05 








A 


k 


0 02 








e 


3 


0J)1 

MM 1 








R.inn 

O'l UU 


S g • 




*t. nouiing error inuex 






u 






V 






2-5 


5,74^ 


27.52 








6-10 


2,052 


9.83 








11-15 


514 * . 


2.46 








16-25 


. " 170 


0.81 








26^35 ' 


60 


0.29^ 








36-100 


15 


0.07^ 



5. Completion 




■ / 








Questionnaire Responses . 




E 








A 


< B 






C D 






F 




Indtx 
X 


N 


% 


N 


% • 


N 


N 


% 


N 


K 


N 


% 


100-91 § 


18,449 


88.39 


13363 


66.42 


14,044 


67.29 15,586 


74.67 


20,107 


9653 


17^15 


8553 


90-81 ' 


818 


3.92'^. 


U54 


6.01 


601 


2.88 1,882 > 


9.02 


- 197 


054 


. 1,218 


• 5.84 


80-71 


111 


0.53 


923' 


4.45 


888 


4.25 1,312 


6.29 


35 


0.17 


189 


05''1 


70-61 


145 


0.69 


923 


4.42 


1,574 


7.54 416 , 


159 


135 


0.65 


75 


056 


60-51 


19 


^0.09 


673 


3.22 


663 


3.18 123 


. 0.59 


106 


0.51 


» 27 


0.13- 


5041 


51 


^4 


403 


1.93 


618 


256 74 


0^5 


13 


0.06 


28 


0.13 


40-0 


U79 


6.13 


2,827 


13.54 


2,484 


1150 1,479 


7.09 


279 


1.34 


• 1,420 


6.80' 



* 0 means no consistency checks failed. 

t 0 means no out-of -range numeric responses. 

♦ 0 means no routing questions answered 'ambiguously. 
§ 100% means all items completed. 

Consistency Index (C5) represe;nts the per- 
centage (truncated set of N checks) failed by 
an individual. The index was computed as 



CS = 




100 



where Xj 



if respondent passed check i; 
if failed check i. 



For the First FoUow-Up Questionnaire con-' 
sistency index, n. (the number of consistency 
checks) was 94, and this did not include man- 
ual premachine edit checks. ^ ^ ^ 

Two consistency indices were developed 
' for Second FoUow-Up Questionnaire data. 
SFU Consistency Index 1 was calculated from 
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manually edited data and represented the 
percentage of a set of 36 consistency checks 
failed by an individual. SFU Consistency 
Index 2 was computed from data not pan- 
ually edited and represented the percentage of 
a second set of 21 consistency checks that 
were failed. It is evident from the results in * 
Table 5-4 that responsel were considerably 
more consistent for manually edited data than 
for data which received no manual edit 
checks. 

Out-of-Range Index (OR) represents the per- 
centage of out-of-range responses for an indi- 
vidual. It w^ computed as 

OR = N/D • 100 

where N = the number of items coded 95 
(out-of-range); and 
D = the number with response other 
than 99 (legitimate skip). 

Routing Error Index (RE) represents the per- 
centage of routing questions ambiguously 
answered (i.e., unanswere^jyjT ansv^red incon- 
sistently with the subs^uent response pat- 
tern), ^he index was computed as^ 

RE = N/D • 100 

where N = the number of flagged routing 
questions; and 
D = the number of routing' ques- 
tions with responses other than 
99. 

ff 

Completeness Jndex (CP) represents the per- 
centage of items with valid responses (i.e., 
responses not coded 93-98) for each section 
in the questionnaire. The index was computed 
as follows 



Where 



N 
D 



CPx = N/D * 100. 



the particular section (A, B, C, 
D,EorF); 

the njamber of items with valid 
responses; and 

the number of items with 
responses other than 99. 



Table 5-3 indicates lower completion rates 
for sections. A and B as compared to oth6r 
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sections *of the fir^ f6llow-up instrument. 
Similarly, the completiqn rates displayed in 
Table 5-4 for sections B and C of the Second 
Follow -Up .Questionnaire are lower than for 
the other sections of the instr{iment.,^How- 
ever, these results are artifactual and may be 
misleading. The major utility of this index is 
in judging the completeness of pn^Bdwiduars 
responses within a sections nox^^amoiig sec- 
tions, because the sections vary in j com- 
plexity, number of routing ^Jiattenj^, and 
types of information elicited. S^cJibn A of 
the First FoUow-Up Questionnaire contains 
fewer routing patterns than ^ other sections, 
but contains some items (e.g., IG, 16F) for 
which one may expect larger nonresponse; 
also, for example, the routing check rules for 
item 11 specify code 98 for all nonresponses, 
and thus inflate tHfe^nonresponse. Similarly, 
section B of the Second Follow-Up Question- 
naire contains some items (e.g., 18, 25J, 37) 
for which a larger nonresponse might be 
expected. Review of the indices within a sec- 
"tion will illustrate the typical completion rate 
and identify outlying individuals. 

The utility of quality indices is in judging 
the credibility of individual records. They are 
of no use in judging data over respondents 
such as item responses, "since the jreal test of 
item response quality is the over-subjects dis- 
tribution,. It is recommended that these 
indices * not be used for discarding subjects 
unless one's concern is with either the entire 
instrument or subsection. ^ ^ 

2. Analytic Indices 

The composite indices— an ability inde: 
d a ^cioeconomic status (SES) index— 
ulvolvecu several components each' and re-* 
quired several steps during derivation. (Both 
are described in more detail in Chapter VIII 
of the First Follow-lJp Final Methodological 
Report).* Since other components and pro- 
cedures may be used in deriving such indices, 
users are encouraged to decide whether the 
indices included here are appropriate for their 
needs. 

Ability Index. Each NLS participant's code of 
1, 2, or 3 indicates an ability composite score 
in the lower, middle two, or upper quartile; 

3 =» upper quartile if > 225.7497, 
Z = middle two quartiles if < 225.7497 
• and> 181.5461, ' 
1 = lower quartile if < 181.5461. 
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These were derived from vogabulary, reading, 
letter group, and mathematics test scores. A 
simple sum over the four scores (esich with a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10) 
was accepted as the general ability index. 



because an -analysis yielded a first principal 
component with essentially equal weights for 
the four, and a rotatei! factor which explained 
the most common variance gave essentially 
the saine result. 



Table 5^5 / . 

NUMBER OF RESPONSES BY SUBPOPVLATION TO SURVEYJNSTRUMENTS 

{N = 22,532) 

Survey Instrument 















BSYR 


BSYR 


FFU 


BSYR 


BSYR 


FFU 


SFU 


Subropuiation 


TB 


SRIF 


BSYR 


FFU 


SFU ' 


&FFU 


&SFU 


&SFU FFU & SFU 


dnly 


only 


only 


oex. 


















• 








Mala 


7 QQfi 


in 71Q 




in AiiA 


in o*?7 


A99 




2,581 


7,243 


97n 

0 £/U 


£00 


CO 


Female* 


'7^56 


10,889 


8,397 


10,858 


10,619 


311 


200 


2,713 


7,657^ 


229 


177 


49 


Unclassifiable 


6 


17 


7 


8 


IS 


2 


.0 


n 


ft 0 

r I 


5 


6 


16 


Racei 


























Wnrte 




Its CI 1 
10,01 1 


10 QA7 


1 C 07C 


ic noc 


cm 




.4,000 


11,632 


^ ^9n 

^ oZU 


9A^ 


^lacK 




0 QR1 


9 197 


0 Q19 


9 Qcn 


19Q 




894'* 


1^33 


7^ 
/o 






Other 


17549 


2,010 


1,648 




1,897 


•77. 


57 




1 433 ■ 


81 


31 


8 


Unclaotf table 


58 


153 


61 


121 


20 


29 


0 


1 
1 




30 


89 


17 


n«a« rTOQiain. 


0,00/ 








• 
















Academic 




a Q19 


Q R9n 

o,ozu 


0,*fO*f 


9nR- 
zuo 


IQI 


1,936 


6,263 


m9 
10^ 


111; 
1 10 


AA 
*r*T 


ueneioi 


K '?7n 


7 71;^ 
/f /oo 


0,0/ J 


7 RAn 


7 A99 


^nQ 


99R 

££0 


2,215 


4,932 


9nR 






VocTech 


3^52 


5,229 


"4,197 


5,151 


4^94 


219 


127 


1,133 


3,705 


146 


94 . 


29 


Unclassifiable 


• 1 


17 


^ 1 


39 


22 


1 


0 


10 


0 


" 0 


28 


12 


Region: 


























North 


3,521 


4,46V. 


3,618 


4,483 


4,322 


188 


93 


977 


3,232 


105 


/ 66 


20 


Centrar 


4,122 


5,668 


4,568 


5,541 


5,445 


178 


.148 


1,151 


4,114 


128 


/ 98 


?2 


South 


- 5,382 


7,703 


5,513 


7,691 


7,541 


228 


178 


2,345- 


4,958- 


149 j 


' 160 


60 


West . 


2,835 


3,789 


2,984 


3,635 


3,564 


141 


125 


821 


2,596 ■ 




77 


22 


Ability: 


























Low 


4,798 


4,783 


4,788 


4,392 


4,256 


327 


191 


10 


4,055 


215 


0 


0 


Medium 


7,008 


6.997 


7,000 


6,600 


6,534 


270 


' 204 


8 


6,322 


204 


0 


0 


High 


4,054 


4,053 


4,052 


,3,896 


3,896 


96 


101 


1 


'3,793 


62 


0 


1 


Unclassifiable 


' ,0 


5,792 


843 


6,468 


6,186 


- 42 


48 


5,275 


730 


. 23 


421 


133 


SES: 


























Low 


4,521 


6,172 


4,827 


6,117 


5,962 


245 


181 


1^33 


"4,248 


153 


91 


0 


Medium 


7,562 


10,226 


7,927 


10,157 


9,910 


330 


258 


2,552 


7,100 


239 


175 


0 


High 


qJ>07 


4,924 


3,863 


4,911 


4,794 


147 


96 




3,540 


80 


66 


0 


^ Unclassifiable 


y 60 


303 


66 


165 


206 


13 


9 


51 


12 

> 


32 


89 


134 


TOTAL 


j 15,860 


21,625 


16,683 


21,350 


20,872 


735 


544 


5,294 


14,900 


504 


421 


134 



NOTE: The abbreviations for the instruments are as follows: 
TB = Test Book \ 

SRIF =^ School RecohUnformatlon Form 
BSYR ^ Base-Year Studeitt-duestionn^ire 
FFU ~ First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
^SFU » Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 



SES Index. Each NLS participant was also 
assigned 1, 2, or 3, indicating an SES com- 
posite score in the lower, middle two, or 
upper quartile: 

3 = upper quartile if > +0.4409, 

2 middle quartiles if < +0.4409, and 

> -0.4975, ^ 
1 » L6wer quartiliif < ^.4975. 

The composite had five components: father's 
education, mother's education, parent's 
income, father's occupation, and household 
items. Factor analysis of the five* revealed a 
common factor with approximately equal 
weights for each. Then each was standardized. 
An equally weighted combination of the five 
standard, scores yielded the SES composite 
scores. 

G. Other Composite Measures 

There are several composite variables in 
the data file. These composites represent 
classifier information pooled over the several . 
instruments, or scales created by averaging 
several subitems within a questionnaire. The 
classifier composites are race, sex, father's 
education, , mother's education, and father's 
occupation. These variables used information 
from aU instruments to arrive at a *-*best" 
estimate of these classifiers. The other group 
of cpmposites consists of scale scores 'com- 
puted as the average of several subitems. 
These composites are: locus of control 
(1972, 1973, 1974), self-concept (1972, 
1973, 1974), and three life goals scales (1972, ^ 
1973) concerning w(^k, community, and 
family. 

H. The NLS Data FiW 

Two basicV^taJQles-^re developed and 
derived: the NLS master file and the NLS 
release file. In addition, the 1976 master file^ 
(unlike the 1975 version) is a student-based 
file and does not contain the school informa- 
tion formerly a part of the 1975 master data 
file. A separate school file is available, with 
documentation.* Each of them has a 
computer-generated NLS variable^ list and 
NLS response list to provide details of the 
data; stored in each record of the file. The 
variable list contains the name and description 
of each variable and the field of character 



positions cpntaining each variable. A set of 
item frequency counts is also provided for 
each file. ^ 

The variable lists reveal that a number of 
the NLS variables (items) from'-t^e base-year, 
first, and second follow-up were deleted from 
the master file to create the i:elease -file, pri- 
nimly "bo protect thej^confidentiality of indi- 
vidual datal Others were deleted or modified 
due to excessive prior editing or poor re- 
sponse. The complete computer data file,* or 
master file, for which general release was not 
contemplated, cont^s all,data collected. _ 

The variable list shows that the data in 
each record are, in general, grouped * and 
ordered by" identification codes, data indica- 
tors. Test feook data, SRIF data? base-year 
Student Questionnaire- data. First Follow-lJ[p 
Questionnaire data, Second FoUow-Up Qyfjf^ 
•tionnaire *^data, quality indices, samplmg 
weights, and school data, analytic indices, and 
activity stages. 

The number of r^spondents-and amounts 
of data available for various subpopulations^ 
and for coinbinations of instruments for three 
survey periods are tabulated in Taible 5-5, This 
table shows the amounts of data available for 
ea<rfi instrument independent of the others' 
(columns 1 to 5) and for vaqpus combina-' 
ii&iS of ihe instruments (colunans 6 to 12). 




The pattern of response for various classifier 
variables is also presented. Examination of the 
table indicates that data are- available for all 
three student instruijierfts (BSYR, FFU, SFU) 
for 14,900 respondents.* There are 5,294 re- 
spondents with FFU and SFU questionnaire 
data,, and there are five other subsets of re- 
spondents (ranging in size from 735^ to 134 
individuals) with either two Or only one stu^ 
dent instrument. Figure 5-2 illustrates the 
relationships among these various subsets of 
data. 
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VI. WEIGHT CALCULATIONS r 



A. Introduction 

The sample for the NLS study is highly 
stratified, multistage, and clustered. As a con- 
sequence of the complex design, each observa- 
tion (response) fnust be weighted in ord^tp 
obtain unbiased sample estimates of popula* 
•tion parameters. For all students sampled, the 
unadjusted weights were calculated as the 
inverses- of the probabilities of being included 
in the sample. For several sets of non- 
respondents, adjusted weight^ were calculated 
•using the 'weighting-class methodl'de^ribed in 
detail^^in--pr^vicms-^eports,^^ and briefly 
recounted below! \ 

B. Unadjusted Student 
Weights ^ ' 

First, it was necessary to determine which 
schools and^tudents were '*in sample'* for the 
1972 NLS project. The NLS sample jdesign 
included 1,200 primary sample schools per 
final stratum) and 21,600 students (18 per 
school). The number of s^^^ols was increased 
(up to 3 or 4 per stratum) by using backup 
schools in the base-year^ and first follow-up 
surveys and by obtaining responses from all 
primary sample schools in the resurvey "(see 
Chapter II). Included in the NLS sample 
were— 



1,153 participating primary sample schools 
' 21 nonparticipating (no seniors) 

primary sample schools^ 
13f participating backup sample schools 
18 extra base-year backup sample; schools 
16 augmentation sample schools 



unadjusted student weight, Wy^ij) was calcu- 
' lated as 



1,339 NLS sample schools 

Th0 release tape contains data .for students 
representing 1,318 schools— all of the 1,339 
schools in the final NLS sample except the 21 
primary sample schools witjvno 1972 seniors. 

• There were ^3,451 sample members, of 
whom 16,683 conapleted a base-year Student 
Questionnaire, 21,350 completed a First 
Pollow-Up Questionnaire, and 20,872 com- 
pleted a Second. FoUow-Up Questionnaire. 
For each of the 23,451 selected students, the 



W 



N 



hi 



uhij 



hi 



where 



Pj^i = ^he sample inclusion probability for 

school i of stratum h, 
Nj^i = number of senior students in 

school-hi, and 
^n^i = number of saj6pled students in 
school-hi. 

The sum of the' unadjusted student 
weights is an estimate of the total number of 
1972 high school seniors in the population. If 
all of tiie selecjied students.had completed the 
survey instrtrmentfe, these weights would be 
appropriate for tne analyses of student data. 

C. Nonresponse Adjustment 
Mothodology ^ 

Handling noiirespoM^ wKen analyzing.sur- 
vey data is' a problem! In general, the meaii 
values of most ji^ariables are, different for re- 
spondents and nonrespondents. If the differ- 
ences are large or if the survey response rates 
are low, adjustments are used in an attempt to 
reduce the bias due to nonresponse, 

A weighting-class method was used to ad- 
jtlst the NLS student weights for question- 
naire nonresponse^ but not for item nonre- 
sponse within completed questionnaires. Dif- 
ferent response rates for students in different 
weighting classes were reflected in the adjust* 
ments. The method involved partitioning 'the 
entire sample (respondents and nonrespond- 
ents) into weighting classes-^homogeneous 
groups of students with respect to the survey 
classification variables. In order for the 
weighting c)kss adjustment procedure to be 
most effective, the classifier variable values 
used to construct classes must be available for 
a very large proportion of respondents and 
nonrespondents alike. 

Once the weighting classes have been 
defined, the weight adjustment procedure 
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Involves simply caiciilating each sample stu- 
dent's^justed weight as 

2 ^hij ^uhij 
hi) 



^hijjlk). ~ ^uhij ^hij 



ERIC 



Z ^hij ^hij ^uhij 



hij 



K 



student-hij was assignisd to 
ightin'g class-k, or 
otherwise; 



!1 if sti) 
weightir 
0 othen 

' < surve; 
( 0 othi 



student-hij completed the 
Lhij ^ { survey instrument, or 
otherwise; and 

uhij(k) = the unadjusted student weight 
for student-j belonging to the 
weight class ^k) of stratum-h as 
described above. 

Thus, the unadjusted weights for all xe- 
spondent students in a weighting class are 
simply multiplied by the ratio of the sum of 
weights for the weighting class for both re- 
' spondents and nonrespondents to the sum of 
the respondents' weights for the weighting 
class. \rhe adjusted weights for all nonre- 
spondents are set equal to zero. 

The nonresponse adjustments for the 
second follow-up survey were similar to those 
done for the first follow-up. The same core of 
unadjusted weights for the entire NLS sample 
(23,451 sample members) was used. Five 
different sets of adjusted student-weights 
were calculated; eactr set was appropriate for 
analyses involving a particular subset of the 
second follow-up data. Two minor changes in 
procedure were introduced concerning redefi- 
nition of the classifiable sample members. The 
procedures incorporating these changes are 
briefly described below. 

1. Assembling Classifier 
Variable Data f - 

The same five first follow-up classifier 
variables were used in defining the second 
follow-up weighting classes. These were: 

Rage--^hite or nonwhite; 

Sex— male or female; 

High school curriculum— general. 



aca- 



demic, or vocational/technical; 



High school grades— B or better, or C or 
below; and , % 



Parents' ^ducationMess than high school 
graduate, high school graduate, some 
beyond hi^ ^school, or college gradu- 
ate. If available, father's education 
was used; otherwise, mother's educa- 
tion was used. 

After several years of survey activity, there^ 
were several response sources for each of the 
classifier variables. The following source prior- 
ities were used: 

Race 

(1) Base-Year Student Questionnaire 
'(Q84) 

(2) First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
Form B (Q95) 

(3) Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 
(Q28) , 



Sex 



(1) Base-Year Student Questionnaire 
(page 1) 

(2) First Follow-Up Questionnaire 

(3) Inferred from name on student' 
rosters , ^ I 

(4) Second Folio w-JUp Questionnaire 
(inside back c over) 
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High School Curripitlum 

(1) Base-YefH' Student 
(Q2) , • 

(2) First Follow-Up 
Form B (Q86) 

'(3) Activity State 
' (Q13) 
(4) SRIF (Q7) 

High School Grades 
il) SRIF (Ql) 
(2) Base-Year Student 
(Q5) 

' (3) First Follow-Up 
Form B (Q87) 

Parents^ Education 

(1) Base-Year Student 
' (Q90A) 

(2) First Follow-Up 
(Q78A) 

(3) Activity State 
(Q14A) 

(4) Base-Year Student 
(Q90B) 

(5) First Follow-Up 
(Q78B) 

(6) Activity State 
(Q14B) 
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Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 



Questionnaire 

Questionnaire 

>» 

Questionnaire 
Questionjiaire 

Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaiire 

Questionnaire 



Table 6-^ . ^ ' 
AVAILABILITY OF CLASSIFIER VARIABLE VALUES/BY VARIABLE 



Ctissifitr 
Variibt« 


FFU 
Value 

Missing 


SFU 
Value 
Missing 


4 

Value 
Determined 


Percent 
Determined 


Classifier 
Missing 
^mong SFU 
Respondents 


Race ^ 


2,606 ' 


1.086 


7 — 

22,365- 


1 — 

95.4 


20 ^ 


Sex 


196 


9B V 


23;355 


99.6 


2 

<> 

289 


High school curriculum 


2,376 


2ll6^ 


, 23^45 


' 99.1 


' High school grades 


613 


613 


23,390 


• 99.7 


Parents' education 


1^66 


1,370 


22,081 


■ 94.2 


. 252 



Table 6-1 shows the number of students 
for whom a value was ascertained, for each of 
the five classifier variables. The parents' 
education variable had the highest number of 
'missing valued, followed by race, grades, cur- 
riculufi>, and sex. Values of all five classifier 
variables were determined for over 92 percent 
of the 23,451 sample students, and at least 
three of the classifier -vaQgJjlesValues were 
determined for 98.5 percent of\he sample 
studffits (Table 6-2). Because of the missing 
classif^r data, an **uifavailal:^" category had 
to be mcluded for each of the five classifier 
variables. It is n6t likely that the number of 
missing values may be reduced suji^fantially in 
the future, since the number bijmissing classi- 
fiers among second follow-up respondents is 
' quite small, as seen in the last column of 
Table 6-1. 

2. Forming the 
> . 9.WetghtHig Classes 

The next step was *to cross-classify the 
?3,451 samiile students by the values of the 
five classifier variables. Since an^**unavailable" 
category had bSen added to each classifier 
. variable, 540 cells (3X3X4X3X5) w6re 
produced, with counts of sample students and 
responding students for each cell. (Several re- 
spondent counts were made since several dif- 
ferent adjusted weights were to be calcu- 
lated—see next section.) 

An arbitrary rule that each weighting class 
must contain at least 20 respondents was used 



TablU-2 

AVAILABILITY OF CLASSIFIER VARIABLE 
VALUES, BY NUMBER OF 
VARIABLES DETERMINED 



Number of 
Classifier 
Variables 

Determined 



FFU SFU 
Number of Number of 
Students Students 



Percent of 
Sample ^ 
"Students 



5 


19,783 


21,717. . 


*92.7 


4 


1,210 


685 


2.9 


3 


1,281 




2.9' 


2 


^ 819 


189 


0.8 


. 1 


289 


138 


0.5 


0 


69 


41 ' 


0.2 


Total 


" 23,451 


23,4§1 


100.0 



to avoid any very large weight adjustments. A 
set of collapsing rules had been prredetermined 
for use in combining "similar" cells which 
contained fewer than 20 respondents. Cells 
were combined in the following jirder until 
each^of the combined cells cont^^ned at least 
20 respondents: 

a. Add **un^ailables" randomly to 
known category for e'Sch Variable in 
' proportion to marginal we^ht totals 
for each known category; 
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^ Table 6-3 



APPROPRIATE WEIGHTS FOR VARIOUS DATA SETS AND VARIABLES 



Weight 
Set 



Appropriate Data Set 



Appropriate Variables 



W1 
W2 

W3 
W4 

W5 



W6 

W7 

W8 
W9 

W10 

Wll 
W12 



Respondents to base-year Student 
QQestionnaire — ^ 

Respondents to the base-year Student 
Questionnaire and the First Follow-up 
Questionnaire (Form B) 



Respondents to First FollowHip 
Questionnaire 

Respondents teethe base-year 
Student Questionnaire and the 
First Follow-Up Questionnaire 



Respondents to either 

i) the base-year Student 
/ Questionnaire and the 

First Follow-Up Question- 
naire (Form A), or 

ii) the First Follow-Up 
Questionnaire (Form B) 

Respondents to either the base* 
,year Student Questionnaire or the 
First Follow-Up Questionnaire . 

) Raw^unadjusted weight for all 
. I students, either respondents or 
Inonrespondents 

Respondents to Second Follow-Up 
Questiomiaire 

Respondents to the base-year 
StudeiVLQuestiOnnaire and the ' 
Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 



Respondents to the First Follow-Up 
Questionnaire and Second 
f ollow-Up Questionnaire 



Respondents to all three 
questionnaires 



Respondents to either of the 
three qljestlonnaires 



Variables defined from base- 
year Student Questionnaire items 

.Variables^ined from base^ear 
Stu^dent Quiistionnaire items 2, 5; 8, 
.10, 1 6, 27, d3, 84, 88. 9 1 , 92, 93, 94, * 
and 95 y 

Variables defined from Fjrst 
Follow-Up Questionnaire items 

Change variables defined using 
items from both the base-year 
Student Questionnaire and the < 
First Folfow-Up Questionnaire 

Change variables defined using 
base-year Student Questionnaire 
items 2, 5, 8, 10, 16,27, 83, 
84, 88,91,92,93,94, and 
95 and First Follow-Up 
Questionnaire items 



Variables with value defined 
from data available for each ' 
student in the release file 



Vafiables defined from SeconcT 
Follqw-Up Qu^ionnaire item^ 

Change variables defined from 
base-year Student^Iuestionnaire^ 
and Second Follow-Up 
Questionnaire 

Change variables defined from 
First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
and Second Follow-Up 
Questionnaire 

Change variables defined 
using items from all three 
questionnaires ' 

Variables with valued defined 
from data available for each 
student in the release file 



\ 



4 
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b. Change curriculum to two levels: 
(1) Add "general" to "vocational- 
^ technical;" 

Cr Change father's education to * two 
levels: 

(1) Add "less than H.S/' to "H.S, 
graduate" 

(2) Add **some beybrM H.S." to 
"college graduat6j" • 

d. Eliminate grades; 

e. Eliminate curriculum; 

f . EUminate fath^'s education ; 

g. Eliminate sex; ^ 

h. Eliminate race. 

It turned out that virtually all of the cells 
involving one or more "unavailable" classifier 
variables had fewer than 20 responding stu- 
dents. Because of this, the combinations 
q)ecified in step a above were done for all of 
those cells. Step b was used seven times and 
step c was used two times. The remaining 
steps, d through h, were never used. 

A total of 87- weighting classes were 
formed using the procedures descried in this 
section. Each weighting class contained 20 or 
mote respondents for each of the data sets 
described in the next section. 

3. Calculating Adjusted 
Student Weights 

Once the weighting classes had been deter- 
mined, the adjusted student weights were 
computed using the equation given above. 
Since several different data sets could be 
derived from. the NLS base-year, first follow- 
up, and second follow-up data base, a total of 
five different sets of adjusted weights were 
computed. 

Table 6-3 lists the data set and variables 
appropriate to each set gf weights resulting 
firom Addition of second follow-up data— W8, 
W9, WIO, Wll, and.W12 (weight sets Wl 
through W7. in this table were developed for 
first follow-up and base-year data and are 
describ^ in the First Follow-Up Survey, 
Final Methodological Report^ ). Table 6-4 
shows the number of sample students in. each 
of the eight response groups, determined by 
which questionnaires the students completed. 



Tablt64 

RESPONSE GROUPS DEFINED BY BASE-YEAR, 
FIRST FOLLOW-UP AND SECOND 
FOLLOW UP RESPONSES 



Response 
Group 


Completed Questfonniires Received for 


Numbtr 

of 

Students 


Base-Yeir 


Circf 

riin ^ 
Follow-up 


otconQ 

Follow^Up 


1 






nn 


735 


II 


yes 


nd 


no 


504 


* III 
1 1 1 


no 


yes 


no 


*rL i 


IV 


no 


no 


no 


919- 


V 


yes 


yes 


xves 


14^00 


VI 


no 

f 


yes 


yes 


5^94 


VII 


yes 


. no 


yes 


544' 












V(ll 


• no 


no^ 


yes 


134 A 


Total 








23,451 ' ■ 






o 







DfhHe students did not respond to either the base-year* 
first foMowHjp, or second follow*up instrument, but niay 
have responded to the Test Bo<^ and/or the Student 

» Record Information Form. 



• There was a' total of 21,350 respondents 
to the First Folio w-Up Questlbnnairp, BXid 
20,872 respondents (see Table 6-4) to the 
Second Follow-Up Questionnaire. Th^ weight 
W8 is appropriate for analysis of items in the 
Second Follow-Up Questionnaire. 

Aflplyses of change, or transition, vari- 
ables derived using both base-year and second 
follow-up items should be carried out' using 
the W9 weights. For analysesjof change vari- 
ables based on second follownip items in 
conjunction with first follow-up items, the, 
WIO weights should be used. The Wll 
weights should be used for combined analysis 
of items across all three questionnaires. 

The last set of weights, W12, is appro- 
priate for analyses involving, every student 
who ^completed a base-year Student Question- 
naire, and/or a ^irst Follow-Up Question- 
naire, and/or a Second Follow-Up Question- i 
naire. 
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For eachjyoffiht set, the adjusted weights 
for norireSpondents are zero, and the sum of 
the respondents', ad justed weights equals the 
sum of the unadjusted weights for the entire 
sample: The user should choose the set of 
adjusted weights which is appropriate to the 
data set and variables to be analyzed. The 
weights are adjusted only for questionnaire 
nonrespbnse and not for item nopresponse. 
The same methods could be used to obtain 
another set of weigh ts^ adjusted for both 
questionnaire nonresponse and item nonre-** 
sponse, for any questionnaire item or variable. 
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VIL RELIABILITY OF NLS DATA 



A, Introduction 

As indicated in previous, chapters of this 
report, the basic NLS self-report survey ques- 
tionnaires coyer a broad domain of question 
formats ' and .content. Question itypes 
include: factual and subjective informaSon, 

' free-response an4 fixed-choice formats, and 
rating scales. The time orientation of the * 

' questions varies from retrospective through 
prospective* Question content includes work, 
educational, military, and homemaking activi- 
tiest opinions, and plans; family and fmancial 
status; juid a variety of opinion, and attitude • 

- questions covering consumer activity and 
political participation, life and career goals, 
and ieelings about the self. But while the NLS 
questionnaires provide a rich variety of^in^r- 
mation, the scope of the material covered in 
conjunction with the variety of data collec- 
t^n procedures (i.e., mail, field interview, 

, telephone interview) and heterogeneity of re- ^ 
spondents, plus thenovjelty or relative npvelty 
of many NLS' items^ pose a number of com- 
- pfex and important questions regarding the 
t[uality of the data obtained. 

Information on reliability,, for example, is 
* generally desirable and often critical depend- y 
ing on how the data are to be^Ised. One pri- ' 
mary purppse of ^reliability information is to 
establish Subjective confidence in the manifest * 
responses and statistics summarizing these re^ 
sponses. Uhreliability inflates variances and 
proportionally broadens confidence intervals. 
Unreliability also weakens the power of statis- 
tical tests (i.e., the probability of detecting 
true among-group differences) and attenuates 
the magnitude of relationships.' These are 
problems of **degree" aind. not of "kind.** 
However, a number of studies havesieen done 
or are contemplated which use path analyses 
or structural modeling. The consequences- of 
unknown pr incorrectly estimated measure- 
ment enrors for these models can be pro- 
found: Conclusions about determination and 
contribution in path analyses or structural 
modelings could well be misleading and could 
be directly opposite to thfe true relationships 
if errors of measurement are ignored or are 
incorrectly specified.* 

Prior to^the sefcond follow-up survey, 
hoWever,*bnly a small amount of effort^ had 



been devoted to investigating the quality of* 
NLS data.^ The remainder of this chapter 
summarizes the procedures and results of a' 
second follow-up study designed, in part, to 
• provide answers (b the following questiqns:^ 

1. How reliable are NLS data? - 

2. Horw does reliability vary as a function 
of item characteristics (e.g., subjec- 
tiveness, item format, item length, and 
item content)? 

3. How does reliability vary as a function 
of data , collection procedures -(mail 
versus- personal interview)? 

4. Does reliability vary with respondent 
/ characteristics (e^., sex, race, ability, 

SES)t 

5. What interactions exist among data 
collection procedures, item character- 
istics, and respondent characteristics?- 

Answers to these questions provide useful 
information on the quality of data in the NLS 
^ survey; however, limitations in the design and 
execution of the reliability study prohibited a 
comprehensive or definitive conclusion. Con- 
sequently, generalizations' to all NLS data and 
to survey data on the whole can be made only 
in a tentative fashion. The limitations 
' were: only a subset of items (17) from the 
' Second Follow-Up Questionnaire were in- 
cluded; only a subset (600) of NLS respond- 
ents were targeted as participants^ and tjie 
limited number (462) of actual participants 
prohibit^ detailed comparisons of reliability 
among subgroups formed by cross-dassifying 
respondent "characteristics "tod respondent 
characteristics by data collection modes. 

B. Sampling Procedures 

' A probability sample of 600 students-was 
selected for the reliability study. The sam- 
pling frame for the reliability study sample 
consisted of 22,239 individuals who partici- 
pated in either the base-year or first follow-up 
surveys. This sampling* frame was formed by 
merging the original base-year student file 
with a preliminary edition of the first follow- 
up file. (The final edited version of the 
merged base-year and first follow-up data file 
was not available for use when this-sample 
was selected.) 
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The sampling frame was stratified by sex, 
race, and planned activity state for October 
1974 (item 16 or the First FoUqw-Up Ques- 
tionnaire). A "not ascertained'' category was 
included for each stratification, variable. The 
categories used for the stratification j/ariables 
were as follows: 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Sex^Mal^y female, not ascertained^ 

Race — White, non white, ' not ascer- 
tained; / 

October 1974 P7ans — Academic 
courses at two- or four-yeta: college, 
other postsecondary education, work 
(parlor full-time), other (e.g., active 



military duty, 
ascertained. 



homemaker), not 



Table 7-1 shows the numbers of persons 
in the sampling frame sorted by the cross- 
classification of the three stratificatipn vari- 
ables. Of the 45 "cells defined by crossing the * 
three variables, two cells were empty and 14 
cells each contained fewer than 56 persons. 
Since strata with fewer than 56 individuals 
would be allocated fewer than two sample 
persons, these cells were combined with other-^ 
similar cells to form the 29 final strata listed 
in Table 7-2. ^ 

The allocation of the total sample of 600 
persons to the 29 final strata was determined 



Table 7-1 

NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE SAMPLING FRAMI^Y SEX, RACE, AND 1974 PLANS 



S«x and Raca 



1974 Plans 



College 



Other PSE 



Work 



Other 



NA 



Totti 



Males 
' Females 
NA 

Total 
Nonwhitasv 

Males 

F«males 

NA 

Vo^al 

Rice not ascertained: 



3,611 
3,047 
8 

6,666 



97,3 

'1,833' 



916 
.• 761 
1 

"'l/«78 



351 
457 
3 

811 



2,560 
^,015 
8 

5,583 



701 
837 



1,540 



• 432 
772 
3 

1,207 



169 
144 
0 

313 



402 

250 
2 

654- 



175 

121 
3 

299 



7321 
7,845 
22 

15,788 



2,255 
2,532 1 
9 

4.796 



Males 


360 


93 


242 


58 - • 


29 


782 


Females 


298 


65 


288 


73 


21 


745 


> NA 


7 


0 


7 


3 


111 


128 


Total 


. 665 


158 


537 


134 




1,655 


All races: 










5 




Males 


4,830 


1,360 


3,503 


659 


^8 


10,958 


Females 


4,318 


S 1,283 


4,140 


'989 


392 


11,122 


NA 


16 


4 


17 


6 


116 ' 


159 


Total 


9,164 


2,647 


7,660 


1,654 


1,114 


22,239 
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Table ' 

DESCRIPTION OF STRATA USED FOR RELIABILITY SAMPLE 

















Final 










Frame 


Preliminary 


Adjusted 


Sample 


Stntum 


Stx 




1974 Plans 


Size 


Allocation 


Allocation 


Allocation 




-lyiale 


White 


College 


3,611 


97.4 


82.4 


81 


2 


Male 


NA 


College 


360 


9.Z 


S2 


8 


3 


Male' 


White 


Other PSE 


916 


24.7 ' 


31S 


37 


4 


Male 


NA 


Other PSE 


93 


' 2.5 


ZA 


4 


5 


Male 


White 


Work ' 


2,560 - 


69.1 


69.1 


68 


6 


Male 


NA 


Work 


242 


V 6.5 


6.5 • 


7. 


7 


Male 


White 


Other 


432 


11.7 


11.7 . 


. 12 




.Male ' 


NA 


Other 


. 58 


1.6 


1.6 


2 


9 


. Male 


White 


NA 


^31 


11.6 


11.6 


12 




Male 


NA 


NA 








10' 


Male 


Nonwhite 


College 


> 859 


^ 23.2. 


19.6 


20 


11 


V Male 


Nonwhite 


Otf\er PSE 


351 


% 9.5 


14.6 


15 


12 - 


Male 


Nonwhite 


Work 


701 


18J ^ 


18J 


19 


13 


Male 


ftlonwhite 


Other 


169 


4.6 - 


4.6 


5 


14 


Male 


Nonwhite 


NA 


]75 ■ 


4.7 


4.7 


5. 


/IS. . 


Female 
NA 


White 


College 


3,055 


. 824 


69.7 


69 


White ^ 


College • 




• 






16 


Female 


NA' 


College 


305 


8.2 


64 


7 


\ ' 


NA 

Female 
NA 


NA 

White ' 
White 


College 
Other PSE 
Other PSE 


762 .\ 


20.6 


31.6 


32 


18 


Female 


NA 


Othff PSE 


65 


1.8 . 


2.8 


3 


19 


Female 
NA 


White 
White 


WorkV ^ 
Work^ 


^ 3^23 


81.6 


81.6 


. . 81 


20 


Female 
NA 


NA 
NA 


Work 
.^ork* 


^ 295 


8.0 


Bja. 


8 


21 


Female 
NA 


White 
White 


' Other 
Other 


775 


20.9 


203 


21 


22 


Female 
NA 


NA • 
NA 


Other 
Other 


76 


2.1 


2.1 


2 


23 


Female 


White 


NA 


252 




$.8 


7 




NA 


White 


NA * 








24 


Female 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


132 


3.6 


3.8 


4 


25 


Fsmalfi 

* OIIIIIID 

NA 


Nonwhite 
Nonwhite 


Colleofi 

WW 1 1 wMO 

College 


974 


26 3 


221 

\ 


22 


26 • 


Female 
NA 


Nonwhit^ 
Nonwhite 


Other PSE 
Other PSE 


460 


12.4 


19j0 


• 19 


27 


Female 


Nonwhite 


WorT( 


839 


22.6 , 

J 


22.6 


23 




NA 


Nonwhite 


Work 








28 


Female 


Nonwhite . 


, Other 


« 144 


33 


3.9 


4 


29 


Female 
NA 


Nonwhite 

Mnnwhitfi 

null w V 1 1 1 i D 


NA , * 
NA 


124 


■ 3.3 


- 3.3 


3 


Total 








22^39 


600.2 


600.2 






Subtotal 




College 


(9,164) 


< (247.2) 


(209.0) 


, 't5o7) 




Subtotal ' 




Other PSE ' 


(2,647) ' 


(71.4) 


J109.7) 


(110) 






f 




i 
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in several steps. First, a prelimmary allocation 
in proportion to the stratum counts was 
calculated as 

" 22,239 

allocation to stratum-i, and 
frame size for stratum-i. 



where n 



I 

N. 



Next, the total sample allocations for cer- 
tain analysis categories were checked. 
Specifically, samples of at least 100 persons 
were desired for each of the followii^ 
groups: males, females, persons taking aca- 
demic courses at two- or four-year colleges, 
persons attending other postsecondary institu- 
tions, and persons working,. Qoser examina- 
tion indicated only one of these groups-rother 
postsecondary educ^tion-^ould fall short of 
100 sample individuals. To insure a sample 
size of 100 for this category, the allocations 
to all strata involving 1974 plans of **other 
postsecondary education" were oversampled, 
(i.e., multiplied byT..535), and the allocation 
to all strata involving 1974 plans of *two- 
four-y^ear college" were undersampled (i*©.^ 
multiplied by .846). These adjusted alloca-' 
tions are shown in Table 7-2 in the column 
headed **adjusted allocation." The final allo- 
cations shown as the last column in Table 7»2 
were* deftermined by roUnding the 'adjusted 
allocations to integer values and by reducing 
the allocations to the largest strata to force a 
total sample size of 600 persons. 

The last step in drawing the reliability 
study sample involved the selection of the 
niunber of persons in the final allocation 
column for each stratum from the total 
number in the stratum sampling frame. Tl^ese 
selections were made with equal probabilities 
and w i t hout replacement , using rand om 
numbers generated 4?y a computer program. 
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The questions used for the reliability anal- 
yses are a subset of items from the Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaire. This subset was 
extracted from th^ Second Follow-Up Ques- 
tionnaire and compiled into a separate "short * 
forn|" questionnaire (the first set of data for 
the **test-retest" desigh were the responses to 
the selected, questions embedded in the 



'Seconcf Follow-Up Questionnaire; the second 
set of data were the responses to the short 
form questionnaife) . 

The decision as to how mani^ and which 
items to include in the reliability study was 
made primarily oh the basis of the following 
criteria: (1) respondent burden, i.e., the ques- 
tionnaire should be brief and require no more 
than 15 minutes to complete; (2) amenability 
to analysis, i.e., the stability or consistency of 
the items should be capable of estimation by 
questioning the same respondents at two close 
points in time; (3X criticality, i*e., the items 
should be important or central to the basic 
NLS analysis; and (4) representativeness, i.e., 
the items should represent the variety of 
formats and content areas,' and should rely on 
fact versus subjective opinion. 

Based on these criteria, 17 questions wer^ 
selected for inclusion in the reliability study. 
(A copy of the short form Second Follow-Up 
Questionnaire is provided in Appendix E.) 
These 17 itepis are* identical in wording and^ 
format to those of the full-scale Second 
Follow-Up 'Questionnaire (hereafter, long 
form). The short form questionnaire items 
and their corresponding long form que*§tioh* 
naire numbers are given in Table 7-3. 

D. Data Collection Propedures 

The data were collected for. this^study, 
and for NLS ai a whole, throughji combina- 
tion of mail, field interview, and telephone 
efforts (see Chapter IV). Data collection activ- 
ity for the reliability study actually be^an the 
second week of October 1974 with th^ initial 
mailing of 4he Second Follow-Up Question- 
naires to all NLS sample members. All incom- 
ing Second FoUow-Up Questionnaires com- 
pleted by mail or by personal interview were 
event-coded into a computerized automated 
survey support system. A computer printout 
identifying reliability study sample rhembers 
whose long form questionnaires had been 
received was generated on a daily basis. 

Short form questionnaires, witljta cover 
letter ^see Appendix E), were then mailed to 
relifibility study members who returned their 
long form questionnaires by mail. This event 
occurred no earlier than ten days after the 
completion date denoted on the background 
information page of the Second Follow-Up 
Questionnaire. Two weeks after the mailiijig of 



Tibl#7-3 

DESCRIPTION OF ITEMS E){TRACTED 
FOR RELIABILITY STUDY 

/ 



Question Wumbtf 
Short Form Long Form 



Description 



1 


8 


Race or ethnicity 


2 


10 


PHiiratin n<i! af^tiuitv !n firrt 
bUiiwaiiuiiOi duiiviiy lii IIDI 

week of Oct. 74 


3 


12 


Kind of school attended 


4 


39 


Grades from Oct. 73 to Oct. 74 




75 


Work activity in first week of 
^cr.-^7^ 


D 


/b 


/ Description^of job held first 
/ week of Oct 74 


7 


77 


/ Averaoe hnur^ osr wsfik uunrk* 
\^ ed at this job 


8 


105 ' 


Marital status as of first week 
of Oct. 74 


- 9 


111^ 


Number of dependents as of 
first week Oct. 74 






10 


113,114 


1 ncome (slti, spouse, other, 
and total) 


11 


132 


Self-esteem and locus of 
contrpi 


12 


133 


Consume! behavior 


13 


139 


E))pected activities in Oct. 75 


14 


140 


Educational expectations 


IS 


141 


factors important in determining 
life's work 


16 


14& 


Life goal orientations (work, 
community, and family) 


17 


142 


^ ^ Career expectations at age of 30 

— 



the short form questionnaire, a prompting 
telephone call was made to the nonrespond- 
ent encojjraging'him or her to complete and 
return, the questionnaire. Lf the nonrespond- 
ent indicated that he or she had either lost or 
had never received a short form questionnaire, 
or if the nonrespondent cduld not be con- 
tacted for prompting, then a second mailout 
occurred immediately. No further attempts 
were^made to obtain a response. 

Reliability sample mem bers who c om- 
plated a long form questionnaire by personal 
interview were recontact?d"tw6 weeks after 
the first interview, at which time an interview 
'^ith the short form questionnaire was com- 
pleted. V ^ 



Each retumeov short form questionnaire 
underwent* an initial editing process tp de- 
termine whether or not it contained adequate 
information for acceptance and entry onto, 
the ^ata file. Genersdly, the editing process 
required cross-checking a respondent's 
answers to each of 12 key questions on the 
short form with his or her answers to the 
same questions on the long form. The deci- 
sion rule for determining whether or not a 
key question (and, therefore, the short form . 
questionnaire) should fail edit may be stated 
as^follows: Hie fail-edit condition resulted if 
and only if a key question was appropriately 
answered on the long form questionnaire but 
was unanswered or inappropriately answered 
on the corresponding short form question- 
naire. 

If a respondent's short form questionnaire 
failed edit, A telephone call was initiated and 
an attemptf was made to obtain information 
for the key items that the respondent failed 
to answer. Edited short form questionnaires 
and the relevant portions of the correspond- 
ing Second Follow-Up (long form) Question- 
naire were then coded and keypunched. All 
data collection activities were completed by 
30 April 1975. ^ , 

E* Data Analysis 
Procedures 

The variety of research questions, jdata 
c9llection procedures, items and item uses 
(e.g., composites) required a variety of ana- 
lytic procedures. First of all, the itrais were 
classified (Table 7-4) as either categorical or 
continuous in nature. Reliability estimates for 
categorical items were based on the pfercent 
^agreement in responses (including item nonre- 
sponlies) across the two time points, and the 
degree of association was additionally 
summarized by Cramer's V."* Reliability esti- , 
mates for continuous and dichotomous vari- 
ables were provided by product-moment 
correlations on the available (test-retest) 
responses. 

In order to address the various research 
questions regarding data collection procedures 
and resppndent characteristics, the following 
procedures were employed. 

1. Categorical Variables 

Reliability estimates for subgroups, were 
calculated as percentage agreement and 
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Variable specification and description 



Short Form Itsm No. 



Desaiption 



Short Form Item No. 



Description 



Categorical Variables 
1 



8 

' 14 
17 

Continuous Variables 
2 



6f 



9 

108 



Ethnic self-descriptions (8) plus 
missing clustered into 3 cate* 
goriei: wf\ite, nonwhite, 
^nd missing 

School types (4) plus missing ^ 

Work activity categories (3) 
plus missing 

Census code job description- 
analyzed major classifications 

Employer types (4) plus missing 

Marital statuses (4) plus missing 

Educational (7) expectancies (7) 
plus missing 

Career goals (17) plus missing 

School attendance (dichotonious 
variable) 

School performance (7 levels of 
self-reported grade) 

Date of employment: for job held 
in October 1974: scored as number 
of months from December 1971 

Hours worked per week (write 
in response^ 

Number of dependents: 0,1,2,3,4 
Own income (write in) 



10b 
10c 
lOd 
11 

11 

>12, 

12 

12 
13 



15 
15 

15 

18 

16 
18 



Spouse income (write in) 
Other income (write in) 
Total income (write in) 
Self-esteem compositet 
(items a, c, d,and h) 

Locus of control composite* 
(itemsb, e,f, andg) 

Consumer composite"^ 1 
(items a, b, and d) 

Consumer composite* 2 
(items e and f). 

Consumer composite 3 (item c) 

Plans' (6) - each of a-f handled 

as a dichotomous variable 

(applies or does not apply) 

with responses assumed missing 

only if all are blank 

Work composite* 1 (items a and b) 

Work composite* 2 

(items c, e, f, and i) 

Work composite* 4 (item d) 

Work orientation* 
(items a, c,and e) 

Community orientation* 
(items f , g, and j) 

Family orientation* 
(items b, h,and i) 



* Composite scores»were computed by averaging available responses. Composites were based on factor analyses from previous NLS 
studies.' ' * * > 



Cramer's V; differences in reliability among 
subgroups were determined by comparing per- 
cent disagreement and agreement among sub- 
groups using a procedure. That is, for each 
respondent on each categorical variable, 
responses across the two time points were 
compared and sccfred as either "disagree- 
ment" or "agreement." These scores were 
then cast into a subgroup by agreement cross- 
tabulation table and analyzed by a statis- 
tic. For each variable designated as categor- 
ical, the following analyses were done: 

a. Data collection mode by agree- 
ment 

b. 'Sex by agreement 

c', • Ethnidty by agreement 



d. SES by agreement 

e. Ability by agreement 

f. Sex with a data collection mode 
by agreement. 

g. Ethnicity with a data collection 
mode by agiteement 

h. SES within a data collection mode 
by agreement 

. i. Ability within a data collection 
ntode^by agreement 

2. Continuous Variables 

Reliability estima^tes for subgroups were 
computed by product-moment correlations; 
differences in reliability among subgroups 
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were determined by comparing these correla- 
tions using tests on Fisher log toms- 
formations of the correlations. The colla- 
tions were calculated on available test-re^e^^ 
data with no imputation for missing 
observations. 

F. Results 

As part of the full-scale second follow-up 
survey, long form questionnaire data were ob- 
tained from 555 of the 600 designated partic- 
ipants. This return rate of 93 percent is ^ery 
similar 'to that obtained for the entire sample. 
The second questionna^ire (short form) was 
administered to these 59^ initial respondents, ' 
but only 462 short form questionnaires (83 
percent) were completed. The larger than 
normal attrition from long form to short form 
obviously introduces some potential bias. In 
order to further in vestige this problem, •an 
analysis was done to^ee if a differential re- 
sponse rate was associated with demographic 
characteristics of sex, ethnicity, SES, and 
ability. These analyses indicated that no 
major or statistically sigiiiliiant differences in 
attrition could be assoiiateu with these demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

A second preliminary analysis was done 
on the method of data collection. Of the 462 
respondents providing data on both the long 
and short form, 133 (28.8 percent) were 
interviewed arid 329 (71.2 percent) provided 
data by mail or mail, plus telephone solicita- 
tion for critical data. These analyses compar- 
ing mode of response among classification 
subgroups defined by sex, ethnicity, SES, and 
ability showed that nonwhites were more 
likely to be interviewed than whites (44 
versus 22 percent), low SES persons wer^ 
more likely (36.1 percent) io be interviewed 
than either middle (24.3 percent) or high ^ 
(22.0 percent) SES persons, and low ability 
persons were more likely to be interviewed 
(39.2 percent) than middle ability persons 
(24.3 percent)," and this group in turn was 
more likely to be interviewed than high abil- 
ity persons (ll.4 percent). These differ^ces , 
VI data collection procedures as a function of 
ethnicity, SES, and ability could introduce 
bias*into subgroup reliability estimates to the 
extent that reliability is differentially asso- 
ciated with data collection procedure^. For 
example, if interview data are generally mote 
reliable than mail-in data, nonwhites, low 
^ES, or low ability persons could show higher 
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reliability values thai} their counterparts. 
While this w6uld not necessarily introduce 
bias into the overall reliability indices for the 
entire NLS sstmplet it definitely would limit 
generalizations to survey research as a whole. 
As a result of the differences in data collec- 
tion procedures ^ong subgroups, it was 
decided- that mode of response needed to be 
controlled in subgroup analyses. This has the 
unfortunate^ consequence of severely limiting 
sample size for cross-classifications (e.g., sex 
by ethnicity) amopg the major classification 
variables and even among* subgroups within'' a 
classification variable Within a data collection 
mode (e.g., only eight hi^ ability persons 
were interviewed). 

Tables 7-5 'and 7-6 present the total 
sample reliability, indices for the categorical , 
and continuous variables, respectively. The 
reUability of the items included in this study\ 
is generally* quite reasonable. Based on the 
correlation coefficients for continuous or 
dichotomous variables and Cramer's V coeffi- 
cient for categorical data, the median reli- " 
ability is .67. The hi^fest reliability observed 
for the total sample was .92 for school attend- 
.ance. The reliability of some items, however, 
is quite low (e.g., .36 for other income, .41 
for nonacademic educatiohal plans, and .48 
for, Vother" plans). -i ^ 

Table 7-5 also-presentsi)ercent agreement 
for the total sample across the two time 
points for the eight categorical variables. 
These percents present a more favorable pic- 
ture than do the. coefficients of association.* 



* This discrepancy results from the inherent 
characteristics of these two statistics. The 
percenT' agreement index is a .measure of 
agreement* for the average respondent, 
ignoring categories of response, while 
Cramer's V is related to the agreement of 
the average response category, Diffefrences 
between the twp statistics indicate that 
some response categories are likely to be 
highly unreliable. For example, ethnic self- 
description had a 92.7 percent agreement 
index, biit a .67 coefficient of association. A 
closer examination of that cross-tabulation 
table revealed tha:t the major frequency 
categories of white and nonwhite had high/ 
percent agreements but the category **Not 
Ascertained" had 0 percent agreement. 
Each approach is legitimate depending on 
the use; however, percent agreement indices 
tend to result in higher values. 
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OVERALL RELiASILITY AND RELIABILITY AS 
A FUNCTION OF DATA COLLECTION 
PROCEDURES: CATEGORICAL VARIABLES 

Total Sample Data Collection Groups 



^ Percent Agreament' 
Parcant Cramer's ' 
Agrsamant V Mail Interview 



Ethnic self' 










description 


97.2 


..67 


96.4 


99.2 


Type of school 


94.4 


.83 


• 93,3^ 


97,0 


Work aciiv^ty 


90.7 


.75 


. 89,4 


94.0 


Job description 


88.5 


.83 


86.9 


92.5 


Type of employer 


87.7 


.76 


88.4 


85,7 


Marital status 


90.0 


.72 . 


90.9 


88.0 


Educational 










expectations 


70.6 


.59 


72.0 


66.9 


Career goals at 30 


67.7 


.64 


62,9* 


79.7 


. N 


462 


462 


329 


13? 




Difference between subgroup percent agreements is 
Significant at p < ,001 , 



Reliability as a * 
Functiorttof Question ^ 
Content and iFormat^ 

Based strictly on the total sample, fac- 
tually oriented items wej^ubstantially more 
reliable than items deafmg'with expectations 
and self-evaluations. This result is highly con- 
sistent with previous studies of survey ques- 
tionnaire reliability and stands as the best sub- 
stantiated conclusion of this study: ^ 

Systematic, variations in reliability with 
other item characteristics (e.g., free'-response 
format items, items nested within skip( 
patterns) were not apparent^ 

2. ReHability asa 
Flection of Data 
Conlction Procedure 

Ftoly cleai; differences also exist between 
the reliability of interview and mail-in re- 
sponses. Personal interview data were, with 
only ohe exception, as reliably or more reli- 
able than mail%i data. The single exception 
was for spouse's income. This exception could 
well have been due t^ females not being well 
informed about,..their husband's earnings; if 
so,, they could seek out accurate (or consist- 
ent) results from their husbands for the m'ail- • 



in procedure. Also, numerous interactions of 
procedures with respondent characteristics 
qualify the main results of interviews being 
more reliable than mail-solicited data. Despite 
these interactions, however, it seems safe to 
conclude ^at the .interview procedure gen- 
erally produces more reliable data than the 
mail-in procedjlr^. 

3. Reliability a 

Function of Respondent 
Characteristics ^ 

Reliability also varied with respondent 
characteristics; however, many of the differ- 
ences in reliability associated with respondent 
characteristics were qualified by interactions 
of respondent characteristics with data collec- 
tion procedures. Since many of the inter- 
actions between respondent characteristics 
and data collection procedures wep^ not con- 
sistent across items, it seems necessary to con- 
clude that there is at least a three-way inter- 
action (respondent characteristics by data col- 
Tection made by item content). * 

Differences in reliability between males 
and females exist,*but neither group was con- 
sistently more reliable than the other, Male§ 
were more reliable than females for items 
involving numerical judgments (e.g., income); 
otherwise, females generally were more reli- 
able than males. When males and females were 
compaired within adata^iollection profce^ure, 
differences were more frequent but did not 
^nsistently favor either group. 

The ethnic group comparisons shbwed 4 
tendency for nonwhites to be slightly more 
reliable than whites. The items favoring ndn- 
whites^involved factually oriented data (e.g., 
antioipated income, number of dependents, 
da^ of employment) wHUe those favoring 
white§ wer^ more subjective in nature (e.g., 
self-esteem,*work factors).' There was no tend- 
ency fpr the pattern of differentes to be 
associated with* data collection procedures. 
While it is comforting that there was no con-^ 
sistent bias in reliability associated with 
ethnic /racial'' groupings, this finding does run 
counter to previous fesearch and deserves fur- 
ther scrutiny. While test-retest questionnaire 
noaresponse was vtot aaieciated at con- 
ventional statistical levek (p< .05) with any 
comparison among demographic groups, there 
was a tendency for whites -to have a higher 
i^um rate than nonwhites. If this trend has 
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Table 7-6 



OVERALL RELIABILITY AND RELIABILITY AS A FUNCTION OF 
DATA COLI.ECTION PROCEDURES: CONTINUOUS VARIABLES* 



Dau Colltction Grodps 



1 

Dtsorlption 


Total Samplf (r) 

V- 


— J 

Mail (r) 


Interview (r) 


School attendance * 


t 

Jal (4do) 


.92 (o2U) 


^0 (loo) 


School perforniance * 


.01 (21 1) 


TqB /1C1\ 

Jo (Ibl) 


on /cn \ 

.o9 (bU ) 


Date of employnient 


.66 (288) , 


CA /10 0\ 

.64 (19o) 


./b (9U ) 


Hours yj[ork8d/week 


.81 (293) 


^nb /ono\ 
./o (2U2) 




Number or dependents 


Oil tAAO\ 

.84 (448) 


^nC /OlO\ 

Jo Wo) 


^ .94 (loUJ 


Own income 


.62 (369) 


.57 (252) 


^ .75 (117) 
^ .Ob (9b i 


Spousa income 


.67 (228) 


.94 (io2) 


Other income 


.36(221) 


.34 "(124) 


pn Inn \ 

.50 (97 ) 


Total income 


.74 (363) 


.70 (247) 


SB (116) 


Seif-isteem « 


.66 (454) 


.67 (324) 


.60 (130) 


Locus of control 


.71 (454) 


.68 (324) 


.73 (130) 


Consumer behavior 1 


.63 (455) 


.58^ (325) 


175 (130) 


Consumer behavrior 2 


.58 (454) • 


.5r (324) 


.72 (130) 


Consumer behavior 3 


.50 (447) 


.50 (319) 


.52 (128) 


R^ins: ^Working 


.77 (459) 


.79 (326) 


.7J (133) 


Rans: Academic education 


.85 (45|) 


.84 (326) 


.87 (133) 


Rans: Other schooling 


.41 (459) 


.31 (326) 


/•n i4 00\ 

.60 (133) 


Rans: Military 


.86 (459) 


n^C 

•81 (326). 


1.00 (133) 


Rans: Homemaker 


.84 (4SS) 


o^a /ooc\ 
.82 (326) 


«o9 (loo) 


Rans: Other . 


, .48 (459) 


.43*^ (326) 


.66(133) 


Work 1 


.5J (449) 


.55 (319^ 


.58 (130) 


Work 2 


.66 (447) 


.65 (317) 


.69 (130) 


Work 3 ) 


.54 (447) 


.47^ (317) 


.69 (130) 


Work 4 


.56(441) 


.51^ (311) 


.65 (130) 


Work go^ 


.68 (457) 


, .65 (327) ^ 


. J4 (130) 


Community goals 


.67 (457) 


.65 (327) V 


".73 (130) 


Family goals 


.68 (457) ^ 


.68 (327) 


"^68 (130) 



/ 



Numbers in parentheses are sample sizes. Numbers differ across variables due to respondenrnonresponse. Leners a« b, and c -refer 
to Significance levels for between-group comparisons of product-moment correlations: vindicates p < .05, b indicates p < .OI4 
and c indicates p < i)01 . The significance of differences between correlations is based on a test on Fisher log transformations 
of the correlations. < 



been operating since the base year and if it 
also occurs at an item nonre^pdnse level, the 
current findings could be atmbutedto differ- 
ent questionnaire-taking benaviors. That is, if 
unreliable nonwhite respondents tend to drop 
out at a greater rate than reliable nonwhiie 
respondents and whites in general, the current 
results could be artifactual. Only an evalua- 
tion of questionnaire and item nonresponse 
would provide the necessary data to resolve 
this. 

The majority of items showed variation in 
reliability as a function of ability. While there 
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were a few minor exceptions (e.g., date, of 
employm^^and other income in the inter- 
view mode), it seems safe to conclude that 
low ability persons provide less reliable data 
than middle^ high ability respondents. Gen- 
erally, the hign\ ability respondents were most 
reliable. V 

A large n u mber of differences also 
occurred among SES groups, but unlike the 
ability group differences, the pattern did not 
consistently favor any "single SES level. Some 
items (e.g., date of employment) favored the 
lowest SES group, others (e.g., number of 



dependents— interview mcxle) the middle SES 
group, but most favored the highest SES 
group* Wlffle there ^are numerous exceptions, 
the overall frend was for the highest SES 
group to be most reliable and for the middle 
SES group to be least reliable. 

It should be apparent that the association 
of reliability with respondent ^naracteristics 
forms a complex and almost paradoxical 
' pattern. The general ^trend is of the least reli- 
able respondents being low ability, middle 
SES, and white, and the most reliable being 
high ability, high SES, and nonwhite. The * 
paradoxical nature of these results is to be 
found in the^fact that' nonwhites have'lower 
ability scores and SES indices than whites; 
Thus, one would expect that if high ability 
and high SES persons were generally most 
reliable, so too would whites be more reliable 
than nonwhites. Unfortunately, the already 
small sample sizes prohibit any meaningful 
comparison at a cross-classifidation level (e^., 
ethnicity by ability by SES) particularly when 
controlling for mode of data collection. 

4. Integration of Results ' > 

On balanbe, it would appejar that complex 
multi^iiy interactions are operating among 
the demographic factors. These interactions 
are further complicated by interactions with 
data collection procedures and'item character- 
istics (particularly the objectivity-subjectivity 
dimension). Despite the existence of. these 
interactions, there are fairly strong mam 
effects, most of t\diich.are supported by pre- 
vious research. rTnfe^ findings, in order .of 
strength of substantiation, ar^: 

a. Factually oriented items are more reli- 
able than subjectively oriented items; 

b. Interview-collected data is more reli- 
able than mail-in data; 

^ c. Low ability respondents are Jess reli- 
able than middle or high ability 
respondents; 

d. iMiddle SES respondents are less.reh- 
able than low or high SES respond-, 
ents; 

e. Females are more reliable than males 
on non quantitative itemsr 

, f. Nonwhites are more reliable than 
whites; 



g. Response categories with an ambig- 
uojis referent (i.e., **other") are gen- 
erally unreliable. 

5. Interpretation and 
Implications 

The above conclusions are, of course, 
'qualified by the frequent interactions, and 
they need to be interpreted 'with caution due 
to the unknown effect of instrument and item 
nonresponse biases. Generalization of these 
results to the entire NLS data base also needs 
to be done with care. While the reliability of 
the average item included in the study was 
respectable (.67), there was a lot of variation. 
This level of reliability clearly indicates that 
the item or composite "data are not totally 
reliable and for some purposes they are not 
sufficiently reliable. For example, the overall 
level of reliability is not sufficiently high for 
path analyses ev^ using a liberal assumption 
that if the reliability is in the .90 's, analytic 
work may proceed. Similarly, construct inter- 
pret a tions of correlations and regression 
analyses and comparison of effects among 
various multiple classification groups all need 
to be done with caution. The^^ailure to obtain 
significant relationships between dependent 
variables and independent variables could be 
due to an actual absence of a relationship or 
to poor data Cfuality. 

^The existence'^oTliumerous and perhaps 
complex interactions among demographic 
groups alone or among the groups and data 
coll ection procedu^s further complicates 
interpretation. For many data analyses only a 
subset of the NLS sample is used. For 
example, the investigation of work activity 
and attitudes would generally involve more 
unreliable respondents than would an investi- 
gation of postsecondary education and related 
factors. Thus, even if a researcher used only 
those variables included in this study, ade- 
quate estimates of reliability for structural 
modeling might not be available if the sub- 
sample did ifot correspond to one of the 
d e m o g r aphic subgroups included in this 
study. 

Generalization to the entire NLS sample is 
also complicated by the higher tffan usuai 
attrition rate for the short form. There could, 
be a further confou^dipg also, if the relation- 
ship between demographic groups and data 
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collection procedures differs for this sample 
versus the entire NLS sample. Clearly, general- 
izations to the^entire NLS data base founded 
-solely on this study can only be provisionally 
and cautiously offered. 
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VIII. PRELIMINARY ANALYSES AND RESULTS 



A. Introduction 

All methodological and descriptive tech- 
nical reports submitted to NCES by RTI dur- 
ing the second, fqllov^r -up study are annotated 
in Appendix A. The reader interested in going 
beyond,th^ summaries and conclusions in this 
final report' is encouraged to examine 
Appendix A for relevant materials-which can 
be requestied from NCES. 

In addition to revising several first follow/' 
up technical reports initially submitted during 
the previous survey , analysis activitieTHn- 
cluded^ developing- the second follow-up 
weights (see Chapter VI); preparing a tabular 
summary (codebook) of the second follow-up 
item responses; preparing a capsule summary 
report of the data; and conducting more in- 
depth investigations into certain policy^ 
relevant areas. This chapter describes some of 
the more salient results emanating from three 
descriptive and issue-oriented reports con- 
cerned with various aspects of postsecondary 
education, work, family, and community 
activities of the study population. 

B. Withdrawal from ( 
Postsecondary Edu^ion^ 

In the two and one-half years since gradu- 
ating from high school, members^ of the NLS 
population, have enrolled in, withdrawn from, 
or persisted in postsecondary education at 
varying points in time and to v^ing extents. 
About 30^ercent of the total sample entered 
four-year "Colleges in the fall of 1972, and 
about 15 percent enrolled in either vocational 
or academic programs in two-year colleges. 
An additional 5 percent first enrolled in either 
a two- or four-year college in the fall of 19l73. 
While nearly half of the sample entered some 
type of postsecondary education within two 
years after graduating from high school, not 
all of these students chose to continue their 
education; in fact, about 30 percent of these 
individuals dropped out or withdrew during 
the same time period. 

For reporting purposes, withdrawals were 
first classified into academic and nonacademic 
(or Voluntary) categories and separated by 
institutional type (i.e., four-year versus two- 
year and public versus private). Wherever 
necessary, withdrawals were also defined by 
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the year of withdrawal (i.e., during or at 
end of the freshman or sophomore year). In 
addition, freshman withdrawals were further 
classified as temporary (stopouts) or contin- 
uous (dropouts) on ttie basis of a two-year 
span. These refined classifiijations' of college 
withdrawals .have provided a sound ba^is for 
estimating the extent of college wiyrarawals 
and understanding the withdra\)f^ process. 
For example, it is interesting to know that, by 
the fall of 1^74, about 24 percent of the 
four-year coMge entrants as compared to 39 
percent of the two-year college entrants had 
withdrawn or dropped out prior, to complet- 
.V ing their program of study for either academic 
or nonacademic reasons. Further, i|^ both 
types of institutions, the number of individ- 
uals withdrawing for nonacademic reasons 
was substantially larger than those withdraw- 
ing for academic reasons; the ratio was about 
three to one for four-year colleges, and about 
six to one for two-year colleges. 

Withdra\^^ rates vary as a function of 
.both institution and student characteristics. 

1 . Extent of Withdrawal 
by Institutional 
Characteristics 

As noted above, students from two-year 
colleges tend to have, higher withdrawal rates 
(39, percent) than those, from foyr-y^ar col- 
leges (24 percent). The withdrawal rate is also 
significantly higher for students frona public 
four-year institutions versus those from pri^ 
vate four-year institutions. The extent of 
withdrawal also varies significantly with the 
"selectivity .level" of the institution; for both 
academic and nonacademic withdrawals, the^ 
higher the selectivity level, the lower, the with- 
drawal rate. However, there were not signifi- 
cant differences in withdrawal rates amofig- 
in^titutions of varying sizes. Nor were any 
other institutional characteristics found to be 
related to withdrawal. ' . 

2. £xtent of Withdrawal 
by Student Subgroup 

1^ Character is^cs 

There were no substantial ethnic or sex 
group differences in'withdrawal rates. Differ- 
ences were found among groups defined on 
the basis of socioeconomic status (SES); as 
SES increased, the withdrawal rate decreased 
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sharply, especially for four-year colleges. 
Tliese findings are fairly consistent with pre- 
vious research except for the finding that 
^ ^ there wew^ no substantial sex group differ- 
ences, in withdrawal rates from college. It 
should also be noted that, when other vari- 
ables are controlled, some subgroup differ- 
ences may emerge. In fact, as will be seen in 
the ne;xt section, ethnicity was significantly 
related to withdrawal rate from four-year 
colleges when SES w^ taken into, account. 
Sex differences, however, remained nonsignif- 
icant even after SES and other variables were 
considered, 

A niimber of other subgroup differences 
in withdrawal rates were found; ioi exam- 
ple: students whose .fathers had a graduate 
degree had lowex withdrawal rates than those 
whose fathers had only a high school educa- 
tion; Jews had the lowest withdrawal rate 
among people of different religions; students 
working full-time had a substjuitially higher 
withdrawal rate than students working either 
p&rt-time or not at all; students in academic 
fields of study had lower withdrawal rates 
than those in nonacademic fields; full-time 
students had a significantly lower withdrawal 
: rate ths^ part-time students; and finally, stu- 
dents with a higher academic aptitude had a 
lower withdrawal rate than those with a lower 
academic aptitude. * ^ 

3. Factors Associated with 
Withdrawal from 
Postsecondary Education 

%hile the findings of the NLS analyses are 
for the most part consistent with and in 
support of previous findings, there are 'a few 
notable- exceptions. The effect of race on 
withdra\fral behavior is a particularly interest- 
ing example. As noted in the previous section, 
when race alone was considered, there were 
\^ no substantial differences among blacks, 
Hispanics, and whites. However, when SES 
and sex were held constant, there were race 
^ effects for four-year college students. More 
interestingly, the effects indicated that whites 
-and blacks "are. more likely than Hispanics to 
withdraw from four-year colleges when other 
•things are hel^ constant. Such findings should 
, be considered liighly tentative at this stage, 
* however; more, definitive answers must await 
further maturation of the NLS data base. 



^ The IfLS analyses suggest that withdrawal 
may be largely a motivational problem. The 
data have indicatedlhat students of low edu- 
cational a^iration are much more likely to 
withdraw than those of high aspiration. iTiey 
also indicate that a great proportion df with- 
drawals, were due to lack of clear plans and an 
inability to relatg the value of a college educa- 
tion to what is seen as the requirements of the 
real world. 

College experience appeared to be an * 
important factor in the .withdrawal process 
after controlling for student bacl^ound 
characteristics. 'More withdrawals than per- 
sisters, reported dissatisfaction with the qual- 
ity of the faculty and their intellectual de^l- 
opmentt This could to some extent reflect the 
inconratency between th^ student's expecta- 
tion anii the actual college environment. 

Finally, the NLS analyses have demon- 
strated that, in addition to SES, educational • 
aspiration, and college experience, many 
other factors ^such as hi^ school program, ^ 
high school, grades, and family responsibility ; 
are potentially important in the college with- 
drawal process, 

4. Students' Self -Reported 

Reasons for Withdrawal 
» 

A substantial ntunber . of the students 
classified as academic withdrawals reported a 
number of nonacademic reasons sath as job, 
offers and financial problems as their reasons 
for withdrawing. This supports previous find- 
ings that dropouts tend to underplay the 
academic problems, which are the actual rea- 
sons for their dropping out. Among the 
sophomore academic withdrawals, aconsider- 
'able number also reported as a. reason for 
withdrawing that they were uncertain as to 
what tftey really wanted to do with their lives. 

Substantial* numbers of nonacademic 
withdrawals reported ' financial difficulties, * 
marriage plans, lack 'o£^ goal clarity, and av 
desire to get practical experience as reaspns 
for withdrawing. ^ . 

A larger percentage of two-year versus 
four-year nonacademic withdrawals reported 
leaving becsut/se of good job offers., Con-^ 
versely, larger percentages of four-year stu- 
dents " reported withdrawing because of 
marriage plans. Also, among the sophomore^- 
withdrawials,/more four-year students stated 
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that they were unsure of their plans for the 
future. 

5. Effects of Withdrawing 

from Postsecondary Education 

The NLS analyses would seem to indicate 
that a substantial proportion of the with- 
drawals will eventually rteenter college and 
complete their education. In fact, of those 
who withdrew from four-year colleges at the 
end of their freshman year, about one-fourth 
had already returned to college by the time-of 
the second follow-up. Withdrawals from two- 
year colleges were less likely to have reentered 
or to have planned to do so. _ 

Financial problems was the most fre- 
quently given reason for not planning to 
return to college. **Had no time" was another 
frequently indicated reason for not returning 
for study by both academic and nonacademic 
withdrawals. A substantially higher percent- 
age of academic withdrawals than nonaca- 
demic withdrawals gave as a reason for not 
planning to reenter that they were not qual- 
ified; however, the percentage of academic 
withd[rawals giving this as a reason (15 to 25 
percent) was still much lower ^han might have 
been expected. In general, the reasons given 
, for not reentering or planning to reenter col- 
lege were similar for both academic and non- 
academic withdrawals, i.e., because of a lack 
of money, time, and/or interest. 

, Most. of the withdrawals were employed 
in fxill-timte positions in October 1974. A 
slightly higher propo)rtion of the withdrawals 
VSere looking for work than were the sample 
members in general. Of those employed, the 
witbaiawals from two-yeaj: schools were- 
nearly a^^tisfie^ with their jobs as those who 
had eon^lpleted a two-year progr^. 

As faTpS^ changes in psychological atlxri- 
biates (e.g., self-esteem and Tocu^ of con^ol) 
are concerned, the d 
suggest any. significant 
or .negative, resfalting 
toUege prior to^progr; 




analysis did not 
pact eithftt pbsitive 
withdrawhi from 
c^^mpletion. 



Transfer Stud8nt|. Among \ * / 

Institutions of Higher 

Educa^jpn^ 

Four types of transfer students havejpeen 
examined i ' ^ 



1. 2-^4 Transfers — Students transterfiiiK^ 
from a two-year college to a four-year \ 
college, sometimes called vertical 
transfers. 

2. 4-^4 Transfers — Students transferring 
from a four-year college to another 
four-year college, or horizontal trans- 
fers. ' ' ' 

3. 4-^2 Transfers --^ Students transferring 
from a four-year college to a two-year 
college, or reverse transfers. 

4. 2-^2 Trar\^fers — Students transferring 
from a two-year college to another 
two-year college (also called hori- 
zontal transfers). 

The major findings are hi^li^ted below. 
1. 2-^4 Transfers 

Students: moving from two-year to four- 
year institutions constituted the largest trans- 
fer group. About 25 percent of the students 
who initially entered two-year colleges trans- 
ferred to four-year colleges after two years. 
The 2^4 transfers wei;e distinctively different 
froDji other two-year college students. In gen- 
eral, they had higher achievement scores, were 
studefits of higher SES, and were more likely 
to major in the" field of academic studies. 

The 2-^4 transfers gave various reasons for 
transferring: freshmen transfers (i.e.", students 
who transferred by the end of their first year) 
wanted a larger school with more academic, 
career, and social opportunities; sophomores 
wanted generally the same things, in addition 
to a desir^o continue their education. , • 

Whiles had a "greater 2->4 transfer rite 
than blacks, who, in turn, had \ greater rate 
than Hispanics.' Regionally, the South h^dthe 
highest and the West the lowest 2->4 transfer 
rates. -No significant .sex differences ^in^ the 
2-^4 trau'sfer rates were found. * 

Several comparisojis were made between ' 
the four:year, riative (i.e., started and re- 
mained in fpur-y^ar sc)iools) students and the 
2-^4 transfer students. In general, transfe^stu- 
dents tended to come from lower SES fam- 
ilies, and to Kave lower' ability, achievement, 
and aspiratidn levels than the native students. 
Transfer students were also less likely than 
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native students to receive ^holarships, fellow- 
ships, or grants. However, 2-^4 transfer stu- 
dents were as satisfi^ wi^ their college 
education as were the i^ive students. 

2. 4^4 Transfers * 

The proportion of 4->4 transfers was also 
substantial with about 16 percent of the 
four-year college' students transferring within 
two years after initial matriculation. Propor- 
tionally, there were as many 4-^4 transfers 
among first-year students as among students 
4ji their second year. 

Differences in the '4-^4 transfers existed 
among several subgroups. Whites were more 
likely' than blacks to transfer; students of high 
SES were more likely than students of low 
SES to^ansfer. Likewise, students ofi higher 
educational aspirations and higher college 
grade-point averages' were mo^ lik^ to 
transfer than those with low atspirations and 
averages. In short, the groups more likely to 
transfer between four-year institutions are 
characterized as being white, "S^idemic high 
school program participants, with high SES, 
high aspiration, and high college achievement. 

The differences among institutions of, 

varying sizes showed a consistent pattern; the 

larger the school, the sm'aller the 4-^4 transfer 

rate. Thus, larger schools seem to exeTi a 

greater holding power over their students, 
« 

TJie horizontal transfer students, whether 
inr the four-year or two-year institutions, ' 
tended to report similrf reasbns *for trans- 
ferring. The substantial percentages^ of hori- 
zontal transfers who reportecl a variety of 
reasons for changing schools seem' to suggest 
that y there are large numbers of students 
wh*fe interests and needs Were, not well' 
matched with their original college choices, 

3. 4-^2 Transfers \ 

Interestingly, in the first year of post- 
secondary school, the number of 4-^2 transfer 
students was about the same as the, number of 
2-^4 transfer students. Of the 4-^ 2. transfers in 
the first year, however, many moved back to. 
a foiir-year institutiop'4n the following year. ' 
But/in the second year, while 2-^4 transfers 
werfe cofnmon j(29 percent), the percentage of 
4-*2^ansfers was quite small (about 1 per- 
cent). ' f 



Differences in the 4-^2 transfer rates 
. existed between low and high achievement 
groups; students having lower c^bll^ge grade- 
point averages were more likely to transfer 
from four -year to two-year colleges. This; find- 
ing lends support to an argument that many 
four-year college students intend to improve 
their grade-point averages in* a two-year col- 
lege, and then continue in a four-year college. 

Freshman and sophomore ,4-^2 transfer 
students reported that their n\ajor reason for 
tifansfening was to attend a less expensive 
. , "schpbl. Being closer to hpme and in a smaller 
schoolV as well as increasing career opp'oftu- 
* nities, were also reported as j^a^ons by sub-, 
stantial percentages in both groups. Regarding 
academic difficulty as a ^ reason for trans- 
ferring from a four-year to a two-year college, 
while ti^ literature suggests that many^may in 
fact tx^sfer for this reason, less than one- 
. fourth of these students reported that this 
.^^-''was'a reason. 

4, ^2 Transfers 

This group was the smallest in terms of 
, , both percentage and actual number of trans- 
fers for both the first and second years. The 
2-*''2 tra|risfers had lower achievement than 
pe'rsisteite, but higher educational aspirations 
ihan^withdrawals. 

There w^re no substantial subgroup differ- 
ences in the 2-^2 transfer rates. As'not^d 
above, the reasons for transferring given by 
this group were the same as those given by th^ 
4-^ 4 transfers, . 

D, Participation ip Jobs^ ^ ' * - ' 

•As of October 1974, 68 percent of the 
total sample were working at either full- or 
part-time jobs/ In aHdition, 6 pe'rcent were 
looking for^ork,'on temporary layoff, or 
wafting tor report to work. The remainder, 
about 27 percent, were notjn the labor force, , 
most of whom^ were either homemakers or 
were attending college, ^ 

i 1, Occupational Status- 

^Less than 10 percent of the respondents 
who were working (full- or part-time) held 
, ' prbfessional or man^erial type jobs. Not sur- 
prisingly, blacks and Hispanics tfended to be 
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* , undenepresented in this category, regardless 
of sex. Looking only at the males, blacks and 
Hispanics also tended to be, somewhat under- 
represented in the skilled trades (craftsmen), 
while Hispanics were overrepresented in cler- 
ical and sales jobs, and blacks were markedly 
^ovenepresented* in the military service. The 
* most notable race difference for females was 
the disproportionately high number of> 
Hispanics in 'clerical and sales jobs. 

Sex differences in 'occupational status 
were even larger th^ the race differences. 
. Within each racial of ethnic group, young 
I women were working predominantly in trad- 
itionally **female" occupations (i.e.i ^clerical 
and sales). All other major occupational cate- 
gories contained lower proportions of women 
than men. 

2. Looking for Work ; 

//The general pattern of movement -^of indi- 
viduals in and out of »the labor market be- 
tween 1973 and 1974 may be described as 
follows: Of those worki|^ in October 1973, 
70 percent were still Working as of October 
1974, 5 perceiit became unemployed, and 25 
percent had dropped out of the labor force. 
Of those looking for work in October 1973, 
* 49 percent had found work by October 1974, \ 
12 percent were still unemployed, and 39 per- 
cent had djropped out of the labor force. 

Of those looking for work in October 
1973, 56 percent of the males as comp^ed to 
44 percent of the females were em|)loyed in 
October 1974, while 14 percent and' 11 per- 
cent, respectively, were still looking for work. 

. In contrast,' 30 percent of the males and 45 
percent of the females who were seeking • 
employment in 1973 were neither employed 
nt>r looking for work in October 1974. This 
sex difference is due almost entirely to the 

. ^ women who became homemakers between 
1973 and 1974 and thtis were no longer in the 
labor force. , 

' s Blacks unemployed in October 1973 were 
less likely than either unemployed whites or 
Hispanics to be employed in October 1974. 
About twice as .many blacks and Hispanics as 
whites were still looking for work in 1974. 
More blacks than Hispanics had dropped out 
of the labor force during the year. 



E. Family and Communtty Life^ 
1; Marriage and Children 

Consistent with past research, women 
tend to m^rcy earlier than men. As of October 
1974, 17 percent of the males compared to 
'32- percent oi^the females were i|arried. An 
, additional 1 percent of the males were di- 
. vorced, and 3 percent of the females were di- 
'vorced, widowed, or separated. 

Within both sexes, Hispanics had the high- 
est percen,t **ever married"— 24 percent of the 
males and 43 percent of the females. On the 
other haiji^, more white' females than black 
females Were (or had been) married as of 
October 1974, 35 percent versus 29 percent.- 
In contrast, the rates for black and white 
males were identical, 18 percent in each ^ 
group. 

About one out of ten from the senior 
class o^-<l972 had had the first child by 
Oct^r 1974. Sex differences in birth rates, v 
like'eariy marriage, were quite sizable. Where- 
as 8 percent of the men had one or more 
children, 16 percent of the women did. This 
pattern was found for all races. 

Race differences in birth rates were even 
more marked. For both males and females, 
about three times as ipany blacks, as whites 
had children. Among females^ those with . 
children were: 13 percent of tire whites, 35 
percent of the blacks^ and 24 percent of the 
Hispanics. Among males, these figures were 6, 
21,* and 13 perceht, respectively.' • ^ ' 

2. Residential Mobility 

One out of four respon^ients had moved 
between October 1973 and October 1974, 
i.e., they no longer were living in the same 
city or community. About half of these 
moves, 52 percent, were within 100 miles of 
the original place of residence. While males 
moved no n\ore often than .fenrales, they 
tended to move longer distances. >y^ 

3. Voting Behavior 

Seventy percent of both males and 
females were registered to vote at the time of 
the survey. Somewhat few^r, 63 p'ercent of 
the niales and 60 'percent of the feipales, had 
actually voted in a local, state, or natior^jgd ^ 
election pHor to October 1974. 




4. Life^Goals , 

Finding the right person to -marry and 
' . having a happy family life was judged by both 
men and women in 1974 as the ^ost impor- 
tant goal in life. This goal was rated as "very 
important" by 83 percent , of the men and 87 
percent of tAe women. Interestingly, between 
1972 and 1974 the goals concerned with 
marriage^^^onily life, and living close to one*s 
relatives increased in importance for both 
males and females. All other life goals 
dropped in importance, some quite markedly. 

Not unexpectedly, in contrast to the 
females who were more family oriented, the 
males rated all of the work-related items 
higher than did the females in both years. 
Males showed a marked drop, however, in the 
value they placed on having lots of money 
(from 26 percent in 1972 to 18 percent in 
1974), while females showed a sharp drop in 
the emphasis they placed on finding steady - 
employment (from 74 to 60 percent). 



Having leisure time and being a com- 
munity leader also were rated as somewhat 
more irii|)ortant by the men. Both sexes, 
though, placed eventless value on community 
leadership in 1974 fhan they did in 1972. 

' r 
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Appendix A 
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J, 



ANNo4"ATED LIST 
OF 

SECOND FOLLOW-UP 
NATIONAL LOIMGITUDIIMAL STUDY REPORTS 



BY 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 



r 



(This list covers revisions of prior reports Ind new reports produced after first fol#w-up activities 
were concluded. For a complete listing of all NLS reports produced by RTI, both this document 
and Appendix A to the First FoUow-Up Survey, Final Methodological Eeport (March 1976) should 
be examined.) ; . ' . 
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Base- Year^iFirst, and Second 

Follow'tip Data File ^Users Manual 

(Preliminary) 

July 1976, 72 pages 

Twenty-three appendixes, 650 pages 

The Users Manual is a detailed description 
of the merged' base-year, first, and second 
follow-up NLS data. file. The purpose of the 
manual is to document the contents of the 
available release t^es so that interested inves- 
tigators in the general research community 
can exploit the data effectively. The manual 
has five parts: Introduction, Methodology, 
File Preparation, Contents and Organization 
of the Data File, and Technical Specifications. 
In Part 2, Methodology, the sample design, 
(truments, and data collection procedures 
are discussed. Part 3 describes first and second 
follow-up data preparations and entry, error 
and missing data codes, machine editing pro- 
cedures, and quality and analytic indices. The 
23 appendixes are: 

A. Student's School Record Informa- 
tion Form, Base- Year Student 
Questionnaire, First FoUow-Up 

/ . Questionnaire (Form B), Second 
^ Follow-Up Questionnaire, and 
-Ajctivity State Questionnaire 

B. Critical Items and Supporting Items 
^ in the First and Second Follow-Up 

Questionnaires 

C. List of Occupational Codes 

. D.i List of Field of Study Codes . 

D. 2 List of License, Certificate, or Di- 

.ploma Codes for First Follow-Up 

Question 43B 
• ♦ 

D.3 Extended Codes for Second 

' Follow-Up Questions 7, 12, 27,' 34, 

43, 47, 50, and 59 

D.4 Military Codes for Second Follow- 
Up Question 122 

" D.5 List of Second Follow-Up Ques- 
tions with Resolvable Multiple 
Responses 

D. 6 List of Created Response Categories 

for Second Follow-LJp Questions 
44FAandll3DA. 

E. l First FoHow-Up Routing Codes 
E.2 First Follow-Up Routing Patterns 
E.3 Second/FoUow-Up Routing^ Codes' 



E. 4 Second Follow-Up. Routing Pat- 

terns 

F. Index of NLS Release Tape Vari- 
ables 

G. List of Items Deleted from the 
SRIF, Base-Year, and First and 
Second Follow-Up Instruments 

H. Imputation of Grade Poiht Aver- 
ages and Conversion of Grading 
Systems 

* I. List of Region Codes and States 
Within Regions ^ 

J. Frequ^cy Distributions for Base- 
' Year, First FoUoy-Up, and Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaire Items 

K. Subject Key Word Inclex ^ 

L, Definitions of Wei^ting Classes 

M. Specification and Use of Planning 
and Activity State Variables 

r 

N. Response Rates by- Sample Status 
* of School 

O. Variable List with Tape Locations 

Base-Year, Firstj and Second 
Follow-Up Master File Documentation 
August 1976, 273 pages 

This paper jiocuments the contents of the 
1976 NLS Master File. This file is similar in 
structure and content to the 1976 NtS Public 
Release File, differing only in the number of 
variables the file. The Master File contain? 
1,669 variables while the Release File con- 
tains only 1,495 variables; the Release File is 
a subset of these 1,669 variables. The addi- 
. tional variables that make up the Master File 
are pnmarily drawn from the Student School 
Record Information Form (SRIF) and items 
that were withheld from the Public Release 
File for confidentiality reasons. The report is 
divided into two sections. Section 1 contains 
a summary listing of each variable contained 
in the file. This* listing provii^es, for each vari- 
able, the variable number, a short label, the' 
location of the implied decimal point (if 
bjank, the variable is a whole numbej), the 
tape position, and a long label. This section 
should serve as a quick guide to the contents 
of the file. Section 2 ]f)resents a complete and 
detailed listing of the variables and variable 
frequency distributions in the data file. 
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School File Documentation 
August 1976, 86 pages 

This report describes the contents of the 
1976 NLS school data file. The School File is 
a companion file to the student-based 1976 
NLS Master File; it is composed of 1,318 
school records, one record for each high 
school from which NLS students were sam- 
pled. The file contains information about the 
environment^ staff, procedures, facilities, and 
curricula of the NLS sample high schools. The 
500 variables .that make up the file are primar- 
ily from the School Questionnaire and/or one 
or two Counselor Questionnaires for each of 
the 1,318 participating schools. 

A Survey Measurement Error Model 
for Repeated Senary Responses 
September 1976, 25 pages 

This working paper focuses on the analy- 
sis of repeated survey measurements With 
'emphasis on the misclassification error aspects 
of the Census Bureau model for binary (0-1) 
variables. Separate sections of this paper pre-' 
sent ya specification of the Census Bureau 
model for 0-1 variables which postulate a 
'toue value" for each potential respondent 
ami emphasize the misclassification aspects* of 
the error distribution, explore bias and vari- 
ance implica|;ions of , the measurement error 
model for sample proportions, present the 
ex^ctationa of several haeasures of incon- 
sistency for repeated measurement surveys, 
and summarize the results, concentrating/on 
practical implications regarding the analysis of 
repeated survey measurements such as those 
of the NLS. 

' Bias Resulting from School 
Now^^pnse: Methodology and 
Fy^^mLRevised) 



Sel^BP^1976, 79 pages " r\ 

Approximately 20 percent of xhe initial 
sample schools did not participate in the NLS 
base-^ear survey. This school nonresponse 
rate was twice the student nonresponse rate 
the Iparticipating schools. This paper presents, 
methodology and detailedJi'esults of an inves- 
tigation of the possible bias of school nonre- 
sponse in base-year estimates. Two method- 
ologies developed expressly for^this analysis 
and the basic statistics^^ resulting from the 
method implemented are p^sented. 



Calculation of Nonresponse- Ad justed 
Student Weights for Respondents 
to the NLS Second Follow-Up Survey 
January 19'i6, iSoages 

The SaqiflMPbepartment of the Statis- 
tics Research Dmsion of RTI issued this tech- 
nical report dealing with weighting adjust- 
ments for student nonresponse. l^e report 
describes the second follow-up weight calcula- 
tions, nonresponse adjustment methodology, 
classifier variable data, procedure for forming 
weighting classes, and the adjusted student 
weight calculations. The last pages contain 
tables showing the nonresponse adjustment 
factors for each weighting class as well as the 
total number of students, total number of 
responding students, the sum of all unad- 
justed weights, and the sum of the respondent 
unadjusted* weights for each weighting class. 

Limited Investigation of the 
Effects of Stratification, 
Clustering, Respondent Mobility ^ 
and Overlapping Schools with the 
1972 Sample 
April 1976, 26 pages 

Longitudinal measures of change are the 
most important kinds of estimates being pro- 
duced from the NLS survey. Several topics are 
presented in this report, most of which buUd 
on previous variance components analyses. 
The major areas covered are effects of strati- 
fication and clustering, correlations from 
overlapping schools in the two^NLS surveys, 
and mobility ^t^e NLS 1972 cotfort. 

Relative Efficiencies of a 

Three-Stage versus a.TwchStage 

Sample Design for a New NLS - * 

Cohort Study 

March 1976, 48 pages 

Two appendixes, 13 pages 

In a previous National Longitudinal Study 
sample desim efficiency report, optimum 
numbers of ^ools and seniors per scihool for 
a new cohort sample were estimated. Because 
of interviewer travel costs ass<^^ciated with 
multiple follow-up surveys, a three-stage de-^ 
sign clustering schools in primary sampling 
units (PSUs) of one or more counties might in 
the long run be a cost-effective alternative.^ 
This report coiiipares the efficiency of a 
deeply stratified three*stage design patterned 
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after RTI's National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) sample to an opti- 
mized version of the 1972 two-stage design. 

Supporting Statement for the 
Survey Instrumentation of the 
Second Follow-Up Survey for the 
High School Cla8$ of 1972 
August 1974, 31 pages 
Ei^t attachments, 122 pages 

A supporting statement accompanied the 
Second -Follow-Up Questionnaire when it was 
submitted for clearance. The first part of the^ 
statement gives the background, uses, and 
justification of the survey;, the largest part 
describes the plans for the second follow-up 
(survey procedures, repoj^s and publications, 
schedule); the last part discusses consultations 
and meetings leading to the development of ^ 
the Second Follow-Up Questionnaire and con- 
cerhs about respondent burden, sensitivity, 
and confidentiality. There are eight attach- 
ments to the statement: 

A. National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School "CIbss of 1972: Second 

' Folldw-Up Field Test 

B. Survey jbstrumentation for the Field 
Test of me NLS: Second Follow-Up 

C. Survey Questionnaire for the Second 
FoUow-Up of the NLS of the High 
School Qass of 1972 

D. OPERATION FOLLOW-UP News- 
letter 

E. Parent and Sample Member Advisory 
Letters 

•F. Text of Mailgram and Postcard 
Reminder 

G. Cover Letters for First and Second 
Questionnaire Mailouts 

• H. Tim^ Frame Chart 

Data Collection Activities for; 
the Second Follow-Up (Augdst 
1974 - June 1 975): Finql Report 
July 1975*, 37 p^es \ 

The NLS second follow-up data collection 
activities involved the mailout of a newsletter 
,tp aU members of the sample, advisory letter^ 
to parents and lead letters to participants, 
tiiacing activities for each individual whose 



newsletter was returned by the poslLbffice as 
undeliverable, questionnaire mailouts, mailout 
of reminder/thank-you postcards, and mail- 
gram and telephone follow-up contacts vjithf 
nonrespondents. In addition, a special in^$ti- 
gation was conducted to measure the relative 
impact of mailgrams versus postcards in terms 
of increasing response. Another special study 
involved telephone interviews with a subset of 
the sample members to detepnine the impact 
and effectiveness of the newsletter and possi- 
ble ways of improving it. The final steps in 
data collection were the editing and coding of 
all returned questionnaires. This report con- 
tains .descriptions and tabular summaries of 
these varied activities. The two attachments 
ajre copies of the mailoUt items and the report 
on the telephone survey of newsletter recip- 
ients. ' ^ , . 

National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Classi of 1972: Special 
Activity State Survey and Second 
Level of Edit Activities 
March 1976, 8 pages 
Three appendixes, 11 pages 

The special' activity state survey described 
in this p'^^er was designed to collect addi- 
tional data from NLS sample members^ an 
effofp^to obtain complete cljissifications for 
the 1972 and 1973 activity states and to ob- 
tain complete information on certain basic 
clasisifier variables. The second level of edit 
activities described in this paper were specific 
.file^^^^iting tasks related -to reformatting, 
^recoding, or adding to certain sections of the 
1975 NLS data base. The new data came from 
data collection and data processing activities 
that^ontinued beyond the first follow-up cut- 
off ^fces. This consisted of the Special Activ- 
ity S^te Questionnaire (ASQ) survey, proc- 
essing additional School Record Information 
Forms (SRIF) and additional School Ques- 
tionnaires (SQ), and creating niew composite 
vfeables. 



National Longitudinal Study of the - 
High School Class of 19^2: Critical 
DataBase - ^ " 
May 1976, 2^ pages ^ , \ 

The purpose of this paper is to identify ^ 
set of items which are considered indispen- 
sable or critical to the needs of most current 
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and potential uses of the NLS data base. The 
major section of this paper describes the com- 
position of the proposed critical data base and 
the procedures and criteria involved in its 
creation. The critical data*base is defined in 
terms .of the Base-Year, First, and Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaire items; the relation- 
ship of the planned third follow-up survey to 
these ifems is also discupsed. ^ 

Reliability of Retrospective 
Data (Revised) 
September 1976, 77 pages 

Of the 1,200 primary sample schools in 
the original NLS sample design, 231 did not 
participate in the base-year survey. The pur- 
pose of this study was to assess the reliability 
of b^-year data obtained retrospectively 
during the first follow-up of students from 
nonparticipating schools. Linlited base-year 
Student Questionnaire , data were obtained 
during the first follow-up from a sample of 
the 1972 senior students from the partici- 
pating schools. The study documented in this 
report is a question -by-question assessment of 
the reliability of the data obtained from these 
students. The resurvey procedure involved 
requesting infprmation (i.e., 15 additional 
items in the First FoUow-Up Questionnaire, 
Form B) from 500 base-year respondents a^ 
comparing the responses to the corresponding 
base-year items. The results and procedures 
are discussed. 

Reliability and Validity of 
National Longitudinal Study 
Measures: An Empirical Reliability 
Analysis of Selected Data and a 
Review of the Literature on the 
Validity and Reliability of Survey 
Research Quest/ops - - ^ 
July 1976, 55 pages 
One appendix, 6 pages 

This rejiort is divided into four major sec- 
tions. The first section briefly summarizes the 
purpose of NLS, the sample design, andlchar- 
actenj^tics of the basic longitu4|^ question- 
niiires. The second major secd^lprovipes a 
comprehensive review of val^^fcfandl reli-> 
ability for NLS-type questions^BB r«pond- 
ents. The third and major Section presents a, 
detailed study of the reliability of a saipple of 
Secbnd FoUow-Up Question|aire items on a 
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sample of NLS respondents, including an eval- 
uation of test-retest reliability as a function of 
data collection procedures |mail-in or per- 
sonal interview), item characteristics (re- 
sponse f6rmat, item content, anci item 
length), respondent characteristics (sex, eth- 
nicity, SES, and ability), and the interaction 
of these diverse factors. The final section 
integrates the conclusions of the literature 
'review and reliability study results and dis- 
cusses the implications of these results for sur- 
vey research. 

Tabular Results of the Second 

Follow-Up Question^^aire ^ 

July 1975, (4 volumes) 912 pages 

The Tabular Results (codebook) of the 
Second Fqllow-Up Questionnaire are pre- 
sented for each item in the questionnaire. 
Results are given for the total sample as well 
as for subpopulations defined by sex^, rac^, 
ability, SES, high school program, region, sex 
by race, sex by ability, sex by SES, sex by 
high school program, sex* by region, race by 

. ability, race by SES, race by high school pro- 
gram, and race by region . Actual and 
weighted subpopulation sizes are presented 
along with the percent-<^istributions of re- 

^ sponses for eateh item for these ^groups. 

Descriptive and Issue-Oriented, Technic 
Reports: ' * ^ 

1. Nqfional LongitudiApl^Study of the High 
r School Class of IST^i^'^^apsule Descrip- 
tion of the SecondKEmloW'Up Survey 
Data ' 
""July 1976, 30 pages 

This report is designed to present basi6 
descriptive results of the NLS second follow- 
up data. The purpose -is to give summative 
information, taken' from the analysis of re- 
sponses io the survey, about education, work, 
and family and community activities since 
leaving high school. There is a concentration 
on persistence in education .and participation 
in jobs because, among the many other issues 
which could be addressed with the NLS 
these seem to have the most pervasive, impor- 
. tant, and meaningful mpact on the lives of 
young adults. The family and commiSTnity life 
focus rounds out this dfescriptive summary of 
these young 'adults as they move into the 
American mainstream. 
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2. Withdrawal from Institutions of Higher 
Education: An Appraisal with Longi- 
tudinal J)ata Involving Diverse Institutions 
(Technical Report) 

September 1976, 135 pages 
.Six appendixes, 72 pages 

This report is divided into eight chapters. 
Chapters I and II provide a de^ription^of the 
NLS sample, instruments, data collection pro- 
cedures, and the wei^tihg process. Chapter 
III presents the definition and description of 
how dropouts were classified for this study. 
Estimates of withdrawal behavior from 
American institutions of higher education are 
presented in Ch^ter IV. Separate estimates 
are provided for four-year and two-year insti- 
tutions. The extent of withdrawal is also 
examined by institution.al characteristics such 
as type of control, size, and selectivity levels, 
and by subpopulations defined 'by race, sex, 
and SES. In Chapter V, students' self -reported 
reasons for withdrawal are discussed. The 
withdrawal process is extensively investigat 
by analytic' models in Chapter *VI. Thisfii^ 
eludes a conceptualization of the withdraw ' 
process and the specification of analysis tec 
niques (i.e., log-linear models to test speciric 
hypotheses). Cfiapter Vn is a description of- 
what happens to withdrawals regard^g 
employment status, career and education 
plans, and psychological changes. The last 
chapter (Chapter Vni) discuses the findings 
and their implications. 

3. Transfer Students Among lij^iitutious of 

Higher Education (Technical Report) 

July 1976', 115 pages 

Four appendixes, 31 pages 
♦ 

This report is organized around seven 
separate chapters. Chapter I provides a brief 
description of the background of ' the study 
and the piirpose of this investig^^on. Chapter 

II describes, the extent of transfers in institu- 
tionsk of hi^er education in terms of percent- 
ages and estimated numbers for various trans- 
fer groups. In addition, differences in transfer 
rates among sub^ups are described. Chapter 

III focuses on i^e differences between trans- 
fers and nontransfers in four-year two- 
year institutions. Chapter 13/ compares verti- 
cal transfers (i.e., students \vho move from 
two-year to four-year colleges) and four-year 
native students on bacl^round variables. 



financial aid status, satisfaction with College ^ 
education, and academie performance. ^ 
Chapter V follows* with tabular summaries of ^ 
stifdents' self -reported reasons for qhanging 
schools. Chapter VI presents tests of several ^ 
hypoth^es related to reasons for tilansferring; 
these center on the issue ^*an incongruency 
between the student and thli^ institution. The 
last chapter. Chapter VII, summarizes the 
major findings and (!Kscusses their implica- 
tions. \ 



Papers Presented at Professional Meetings and^ 
Conferences: 



1. I in plications of National \ Longitudinal 
Study Data on Self *^steem^ and Lo^usj>f 
Control for Psychologf^l Research ^ 
March 1976, 13 pages 

This paper was prepared by AJ. Conger, 
P.R. Costanzo, J.C.^ Conger,, and G.H. 
Duntem an, apd was D >Mgffbed at the March 
1976x^Smiual nifeeting of the Southeastern 
-Psychological Association (SEPA) in New 
Orleans. The authors «^sbj;ibed briefly the I 
scope of the, NLS survey, results on self- 
esteem and lo'ctfiSvPf control obtained from . 
previous NLS data analysis, aud current plans 
and issues which can Dfe studied by using'NLS 
data on self-esteem anmlocus of control. The 
focus of the presentatton, however, was no 
on specific results or plans, but rather on indi 
eating the potential benefits to psychologists 
and other interested investigators of using 
such data for confirming laboratory studies 
and generating further hypoljieses. 

National Longitudinal Sfydy of the High 
School Class of ,1972: Sumtn^ of Pro- 
ceedings of an AERA Informmm$» 
April 1976, 4 pages 




2, 



In April 1976, an informal ses 
NLS users and planners wa3 held ^ti^BSflKial^ 
AERA convention in San P^Jcisco, 
California, to discuss problems and share 
experiences and plans w^ the project. The 
anticipated output of this meeting was to be a 
set of comments, reconmiendations, and/or 
concerns which could be considered by both 
NCES and RTI in further project work. This 
paper summarizes those proceedings and pro- 
vides a list of the participants. 
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3. The National Longitudinal Study: A 
Major Data Bank for Policy Analysis 
' September 1976, 85 pages 

Several presentations dealing with NLS 
were given at the 1^6 Symposium of > the 
American Psychological Association' in 
Washington, D.C., by RTI staff. RTI compiled 
into one document these presentations: 

a. Some Trends in -^le Entry ^ Higher 
. Education!^ A Compujiism 'Between 



I c. 



d. 



NLS anB^ Project TALENT by S.S. 
Pen&_ 

Group P/(ofiles on Self-Esteem, Locus 
of Control, '$nd Life Goals by A.J. 
Conger. 

Money and College: Differences in 
Ability and SES by J.A. ^tccobono, 
J.P. Bailey, Jr., and G.H. Dunteman. 

Potentials of the NLS Data Base for 
Issue-Oriented Analyses by J.A. Davis. 
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NOtlCE-'Atl Information which would ptrmit 
ktontifkation of tht indrvMuai wtM b« htid 
in ttrkt confidMi€t, will banjMd only by 
portent •n9»9Ml in and for tho purpQtos of 
tho survey, and will not ba dliclosad or . 
rolaatad to othars for any purpotas. 



ORERATION FOLLOW-UP 



O.M.8. No. 515-74032 
APPROVAL EXPIRES SEPT! 1975 
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I NATIONAL LdNGriUDINALSTUDY OP THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 , ' 



Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 



FORM 2367 ? 
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National Center for Educational Sta'tisttcs . ' ' ^ ' 

*' % ' Education Division. 

*• ' ; . Department of Health, Educati'on/^nd Weffare 

- . ^' Washington, D.C. 20202 

• ^ . DIRECTIONS ■ / 

* — ' • 

This questiormaire is divjded into the following seven sectio^; • * 

' A. General Informatiori 

' B.. Education & Training; ' 

V < ' C. Work Experience • * * ' ' ' * 

' , D. Family Status . . ' 

E. Military Service • . ^ * 

* ^* F. "Activities and Opinions ' ' . > " ' ^ . 

, G. Background Information . ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

Start by, answering questiohs in Section A, You will need to answer the first qpestion-iit each section, 
but pu may not need to answer all ihe questions in every section, .You may be able to skip most, of some 
sections. W^^iave d^ign|^ the questionnaire witl? special instructions in red beside resporises ^hich allow 
yp.u to skip one or i»6re questions. Follow these iristructions when they apply to you:' 

Read carefully each question you answer. It is important that yoa follow the directions for responding 
which are , • , ... • . 

Ifci/cleont.) ' ' ' /- * ^' . 

'•^ > • (Circl«^i7Miny as appiyi) . ^ ^ ^ 

• (Circle om number on tach lin«.) * ' ^ 

Sometimes you are asked.to fill in a blank— in these csfses, simply write your/es{)onse on the line prt>- 
vided. Where you are asked to circle a number, make a heavy circfe; Here iS an example: 

Why did yoo Itave high schooj? ^ 

' ^ . V " . (C*irclt on* number on-each line.) 

' ^ * My ?i«t My ' • 

' , ' * ■ * ' Reasons Reesom 

• ^ Graduated ...A.^Q [2 , ^ ^ 

Entered college /./.... ... ..^ i . * 

Went to work '/.2 ^ 

^ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' , ' ' / « 

When you complete this (questionnaire, please return it to: ^ " ' " . 

* ; ' T ' ^ ' ' ' ' ' * ■ " ' 

OPERATION RDLLOW;U)> ' , ' ^ 

Research Triangle Institute ^ * . 

Poet Office Box 1203A ' • ' . * ' ' - 

' • ^ Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 2779f . r. . 

A post-paid and pre-^addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience. . ' 
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Section A: General Information 



FACTS A8qUT< YOU IN OCTO^R 1W 



I 



\ 



4> 



i 



1. " What YOii doing th» first v^e^ Octobr 1974? ^ 

• ' (Circle as many as apply.) 

Working for pay at a full-time or part-time job ^ 1 

Taking academic courses at a tM^o-lortDur-year college^ 2 ^ 

Taking vo?>fltional or technical courses at any kind of school * 
or college (for exajnple. vocational, trade, business, or 
' other'career training scjiool ) ' y 3 . 

On active duty in the Armed Forces (or ser\'ice academy) ^ ^ 

Homemaker ^ : 5 * 

Temporary lay-off from work. l6c)king for work, or waijling to • 
report to work . . a : 6 

Other (describe ."-^JL ) .7 



How wduld you describe your living' quarter^ as of the week of October 1^4? 

(Circirone.) 

Pnvate house, apartment, or mobije home^ 1 

Dormitory or a^^artment operated by a school or college . . . ^ 

' Fraternity or sorocity hoqse ' 3 

Rdojnihg or boarding house . /. _ 4 

^ .Military service barracks, on bq^rd ship.'^etc. ,5 

' Other fdescribe. . " - ' ) ... 6 * 



'1 K * ' 

3. With .whom did you live as of the first week of Oct ober 1974?\ ' 

— ^ ' ' ' / 

: ' ' ■ y ' iCtfcie one.) . 

By myself 1 ^ 

With my parents . \ . ..2' 

With my husband or v?ife 3 

^ • . With parents arid husband or wife . . .. 4 

^ ^ ^ With other relatives . / 5 

With person(s) not related to nie S,'. 6 
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4. ' Which of fht following host dtscrtbos tht iocatjo>i of tht pUco whtrt you Mvod in tho first woek of Octoborl974? 

* • . * ^ ' • / (Circltont.) ^ 

.> In a rural or farming community t , 1 

In a small city or town of fevver than 50.000 people th^ is not /''^ . 

a suburb of a lai;ger place ,^ 2. * ' ^ ' 

In a medium-sized city (50.000-100.000 people) *. . .3 

In a suburb of a medium-sized jCity • .\ .'.4 ^ 

" , ' , ^ In a large city (100.000*500.000 people) !..5 



In a -suburb of a large cit^ 



> : • ..6 

In a very large city (over 500.000 people)' 

In a suburb of a very large city 

A military ba^e or station . . : 9 



Is this th^SAME city or community whtr^ you lived a yoar ago in Octobor 1973? 

\' * -Yes 1 c/: 



\ No. 



T0Q.8{ 
.2 GO TO Q: 6 ^^ .^ <^ 



6. ' How far is this fropi where you lived in October^ 1973? 



' ^ . ^ (Circlt/)be.), 

Less*than,50 miles . . 1 

50 to 99 miles : ..2 ^ - 

100' to 199 miles... jg^^^<^...! -.3 

, 200 to 499 nriiles . ..^^\ '. :r. r. ....... .4 

500 miles or more ^. 5 



What was th« main reason you moved to the place where you livi now? 



To find or take a lob 

Togotoschool ^ 1 

To follow my parents or spouse to a new location 3 

(3ther (specify: - ) ....4 



(Cireit on* J 



Row do you deScril^e yourself? - •» 

' (Circle one.) 

American Indian /. ^ ..'.'^^.l 

. Black or Afro-American or Negro 2 

f MexiCan-Amencan or Chicano ... 3 

Puerto Rican ! I. ! 4 

(3ther Latin-American ongin J. 5 

Oriental or Asian-Amgrican 6 

4 White or Caucasian .. 7 

Other f..^. ....^..^8 
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Section^: :EdjLJcati^n & Training 

^This section asks information about your crainmg and education The emphasis is on your school experiences from 
October 1973- through October 1974. \ Persons in the military service should also answer the question^ m this section j 



SCHOOL- ATTENOAIiCE FROM OCTOBER 1*73 THROUGH OCTOBER 1974 



9» Prom 0€tobTl973 through Octobr 1974 vi^re you^nrolltd in or did you take classes at>any school likt a college 
. or vUnivtr^ity, sorvtce academy or school, business school, trade school,«technical institute, vocational school, 
community college, and so forth? \ ^ 

No 1 COTO Q. p, ja 

Yes .2 .GOTO Q.^IO > you'attend school in the first week of October 1974? 

^ , ; . :* * > 'No'; ..^..1 GO TO Q. 52. p. 7 

^ , ' Yes ...2 GO TO Q. 1 1 



11. What IS the exact name and location of, the school you were attending in the firsKweek pf October 1974? (Please 
print and do no^ abbreviate.! , * ^ ' 

School Name . * ' 

. ^- ' ~ ^ ^ ^ 

City: ' V^'" ' * • . State: 



12, -What kind o^ school is th^? ; ^ 
' ^ • ' / „ * \(brc!e^one. 
, Vocational, trade, business. ' V 
or other (iareer trainiog . 
' school . ....... ^ . 1 " * 

' Junior or comn\unity 
* college "uwo-year) 2 
Fbur-year college or uriwer- 

' ; sity . V .3 

Other (dfescnbe- : 

. ' )u 4 



13. Were you attending this school is part of an 
Armed Forces traiifltig program? 

. . ' Yes 1 

No ....2 . 



14. When did you first attend this sc^ool?^ 



15. ' Are you curre^ntly attending this school? J 

Yes .'...r . • . 'l - ' 

* 

No !.2 Date left- 



(month) 



(month) 



(year) 



(year) 



\u. During the first week of October 1974, were you cLassiiTtSd^by this school as a full tinrie student? 



•Yes... 
No* .u... 
, Don't know 



}7, During October 1974, about how many hours a week did your classes meet in the subjects or courses in which yon 
were enrolled? Include ttme4n lectures, shop, laboratones, etc. 

\. . .. ■ ■ . ■ 

Hours per week ' \ 
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18. At that tim« hew w«ni you clautfi^ by your school? 

^ (Circio ono.) 

Freshman (First-year Student) 1 

Sophomore i Second-year Student ) . .2' 

. Junior (^Third-yearistudent)^ ...3 ' ' 

Senior (Fourth-year Student) 4 

'Special Student : ; ....5^ \ ^ ' " 

. ' , Other classification (specify: _^ ) ....6' • 

, * ' , ' My school doesn't classify students ^ 7 

19. As of tht first w—k of 6ctob»r 1974, vyhit was your actual or intendtd fitld of study or training arta (for exam* 
pit, practical nurst, machinist, baautictan, civil tnginatrtng, accounting, psychology, homt tconomics, afcJ? 
Plaasa namt tht specific fiei^r area: . ^ 

.^^1^ (Write in): ^ , 



Pitast select below.the category V^Hich best describe&.thj$ field or area. 
' » , , . , ' , S (Circle one.) 

Agriculture and Hom^ Economics 1 

/Vv Business (accountmg. marketing'^rsonnel management, etc.)*. \ , 2 

Office and Cjepcal dbookkeeprng, Renography, general office, etc.) .- 3 

Computer Technology (.keypunch operator, programming, computer operations, etc. ) . . . . .t \^:.. 4 

Education (elementary, special, physical, etc. ) :.».?. : 5' 

Engineering (civil, electrical: mechanical: efc.) ' ^ 

' Mechanical and .Engi nee ring^^^TecKno logy (automotive mec^ianlc, mpnlmst, COinstruction, drafting, 

electronics, etc. ) .TSrv. ^. ^ . . . i *. 7 

HumanitiesanrfRneArfs (music religion; English, etc.) T... 8 

Hi^alth Services (nursing, lab technician, occupational therapy, etc. )♦. K : 9 

Public Services (la\v enforcement, food service, recreation, beautician, etc.), ' 10 

Physical 'Sciences'and Mathenrwtics ;(physics, geologs6NChem:stry, etc. ) ! If 

^*Sociar Sconces (psychology.' histol^.^conVnics/soci'olo^y, etc. )^ . 12. 

Biologijcal &fiences ( 20*ology, physiology, an^tomyi^fetc. ) , f. . .i 43 

OTHER freld or^re^a (specify: ^ ^ *i.f:A\ ' 

' ^ UNDECIDED , : 15 



21. This (above) is: V * ^ • \ , ' 



An ACADEjvliC program (typically leads to a'4-or 5-ykr . \ 
Bachelor *s degree ) . . . • .' . \*. .\. '1 , , , 

* A VOCATIONAL progrSm ( dtfesiiot lead to a Bachelor's 
' ^ degree) \ i?; 2 " 

tt. How long does It normally take one to tomplete this program, Ql~studies froim beginning to dnd? 



^ ' , " * s» Wrcleone.) 

Less than.one year *.0 . ^ 

09e>year.'...\... 

Two years 2 J ' 

Three years .3 

Four* years ' ^ 4 • * 

More than 4 years 5 



n. As ^ tht rftrtii w—k of Octobi r 1^74, what kind of ctHifteat*, lictitM, diploma, or d«9^t« wtrt you study iiKi for? 

(Grcit at many at apply.) (Yt^r txpoct to complttt.) 




None V 7. > , ' 

A certificate < specify in whaj: • )....2 ( ) ^ 

A license (specify in what: _J )....3 ..^ .../( ' ) 

A two-year or three-year vocational degree or diploma .... 4 . . ; ( ; ) ^ 

A two-year academic degree * 5 . .' ( _\ ) 

A four-year or five-year college Bac^lor's degree . 6 J ^ 

Other (specify: ^)....7 ( ^) * 



24. Was your field of study or training area in Octobtr-1974 tha samt as it was a yaar ago in Octobar 1973? 

(Grcit ona.) 



Yes \ * ^ :1 



GO TO Q 26 



^ NoJ I hadn't decided upon a field or area a year ago 2 J 

No. I wasn't enrolled In school a"year ago 3 ' GO TO Q. 28. next paf^e 

No. I changed my field or area during the year 4 GO TO Q. 25 

/ . - 

25. Listad below ara soma reasons why students change fields or training areas. What were the reasons in your 
situation?: « ' .c \ 



^ (C^cleone numberon each line.) 

4r * ' , < . NOT My 

0* ^ ' ' Reasons ' Rtasoiu 

a? Courses mpre difficult than } expected ^ 1 ia2 

b. ' • Met people with new ide^- I 1 2 

c. Poor advice on origmal choice ..^...1 2 

d. ^ Lack of infoiTTiatior^ onjobs relied to onginal choice. . 1 . .'. 2 

e. -Corftent of courses different from what I expected ....... : 1 . . , 2 

f . N^w information about plher fields of study or training areas — , . 1 . . .\ , 2 

g>>^ Interest aroused.by C9urses . . . .'. , ../.... \. «2 • 

h. More jobs available for graduates i4 thaJield 1 changed to ./. ^i *. 2 

^ i. Better jobs available for graduates in the field.I changed to 1 ^ . . .2 

^ / j. Other (specify - ^ ' ^ ) ... .1 !' .-2 



2A« . Was the school you attended in the first week of October 1974 the SAME school you attended a year ago in 
October 1973? ^ - . ^ 

Yes. . .. ^ 1 GO TO Q. 28. next pcf^e 

. t No. enrolled in different schM in October 1973 2 GO TO Q. 27. next pa^te * 

■ ■ '. : • •• . V 



^ 
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27. Wh«^!w«rt70ur rtasons for changing schools? ^ 

X ^ ^{Circle on# number on each line.) ^ 

My NOT My 

* Rf »onf Rtasons 

"" ' 

a. My interest changed, and my former school did not offer the course of 

study I wanted .. 1 2 

Wanted to attencfa leS^^pensive school 1 2 

c. My grades were too low to continue at the former school .4 *. . . . A 2 

^ d. Wanted to be at a smaller school j/^^ 1 .2 

^ e. Wanted to beat a larger school '••^^ 1 ...2 

f. Wanted to attend school closer to home 1 2 

g. Wanted to attend a school farther away from home . .• 1 2 

h. '"Wanted to attend a school that would give me b^er career opporti^nities . . 1 2 

.J i. - Wanted to attend a more prestigious school ^ ^. K 2 

j. Wanted to attend a school whpre I could ;Tiaximize' my intellectual 
^ . ■ and personal development ; ' * 1 2 

k. More group or social activities of interest » . . , ^ .1 ^2 

1 Transferred from a two-year^ to a four-year school to continue my 

education — : T. 1 2 

m. lather (specify: , ) ....1 2 

28. During Octc^r 1974, Ctrt you working on a }ob(s) at th^ SAME TIME that you ^ere going to school ? 

Nb..^^,^^... LI "TO Q. 32, next page <^ - ' *^ ^ ^ • 

. Yes'^..™.T^.2 CO TO 29 ^' 29. At that time, how many hours per weejc did you 

\ normally work?' ^ 

^ < (Circif one.) 

1-5 hours per week v^. : . 1 

6-ia hours per week ....», ^ 2 

Vims hours per' week t..' 3 A /' * 

^ 16-20 hours per week 4 

{1*34 hours per week *. .5 

\ oi^more hours per week . . .| ^6 

30. During October 1974, did you work for the school you Were attending? 

V 

(Or depone 




Yes. working for pay (only )^ \.,2 ^ 

Yes. working off Cost of tuition, housing or meals •. . .3 > ^ ^ 

Yes. both of the above 4 . ^ ' 

31. Did someone. at the schoV^^for example, a teacher, counselor, employment officer) help you'^find the job 
' you had in Oj;tobe'r 1974? ' V ' ' * ^ , 

Yes ^ 1 • '* 

No. . J 2 



; 
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ATTBNDANCE AT OTHER SCHOOLS FROM OCTOBER 1973 TO OCTOBER 1974 



32* B«sid«s any schools you may alrtady havt rtported in this section, did you enroll in or take classes at any 
OTHER schools from October 1973 to October 1974? (Again include schools like colleges and universities, service 
academies, business schools, trade schools, technical institutes, vocational schools, comnflunity colleges, and so 
forth.) 



No 



Yes 



...1 GOTOQ nextpaiiv 
..2 'f6oTOQ 3} 



33. ^ J^at is the exact bame and location of thi| school? Please print and do not abbreviate. (If you attended more 
than one (other) s^ol, then give the one tnat you attended the longest.) 



School .Name: 
tity 



State; 



34. What k;nd of school is this? \, 

^.>^ (Circle one.) 

f ' Vocational, trade, business or other career training school 1 

Junior or community college (two-year) 2 

Four-year college or uni^)^^^Slt*y .3 

Other (describe- r \ > • • -4 



35a; When did you first attend this school?^ 



(month) 



(year) 



35b. < Ar^ youHiow attending this school? 

' /' ' ^Yes y 

.^.2 E)ate/e|t 



No 



(n^nth)N, 



0> 



(year) 



36. jDid you withdraw from this schoolybefore you completed your studies? ^ ^ . ' 

' . ' ' . . A • (Circle one.) ^ ' ' ^ 

^ . ' No • -\v ' ^ GO TO Q. 3d. uc.xt pa^e * 

1 X • Yds. but I have since returned to school \ 2 | , 

^ * Yes. but I pten to return befor^ October ibjS. 4 3 > Q- -^^ • 



Yes. and 



I do not pian^ retunibefoce Octobfei**1975 4 , - 



Vs37. What WeHf vo|ir reasons for withdrawing? 



fhaj were ^(^|r rec 



(Circle one number on each line.) 
Reesons 



NOT My 
' Reasons 



/a Became ill •. .... . 

b. Had financial difficulties 



.1 



c. Was offered a good job. ^. 

d. Qot married or plann^i^to^ n^arr^ed , . - , 
e'. ^cho^ worlc was hot relevant to the real world 

f. ' Wanted to get practical experience . .• 

'g. Faiiing'or not doing as well as I wanted 

•h Wasn't really sure what I wahted to do ' 

u , Transferred to another sctiool 

J Other (describe* ♦ 



> 



\ 

I... 

1 .. 

\..\ 

1 . 

1 .. . 

1 . 

<e 

. 1 . . 
) . . 1 . 



...2 
...2 
...2 
..2 
.. 2 
...2 
...2 
...2 
...2 
2 
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31. With regard to your tducation and training during.thc past year, how satisfied as a whole are you wHh the 
following? , 

( Circle one number on each line. ) 

^ Neutral 

Very Somewhat or no ^ Somewhit Very 

satisfied^ latisfied opinion dissatisfied . dissatisfied 



a. The ability, knowledge, and personal 

qualities Of most teachers 1 2 3 4 5 

b. The social hfe * 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Deyelopment of my work skills 1 2 3 ^ .. .4 :.5 

d. My intellectual growth / 1 2 3 4 5 

e. Counseling or job placem^ 1 2 3 4 — 5 

• ' f. The buildings. librar>', equipment, etc/ 1 2 3 ^ .. .4 5 

g. Cultural activities, music, art. drama, etc 1 2 .a 3 4 5 

h. The intellectual life of the school 1 2 3 4 5 

i. Course curriculum 1 2 3 4 5 

3t. Which of the following best describes how well you have done in all of your coursework or program from. October 
1^73 through October 1974? If your schoofis) or program(s) do not use letter grades, please choose the letter 
grade that comes closest to describing your progress. - ^ 

^ (Circle one.) 

Mostly A 

\ About half A and half B 2; 

, ^ ^ Mostly B ^:r^v...3 

' About half B and half C 1..4 

Mostly C^ 5 

About half C and half D 6 

Mostly or below ^ . , 7 



40. Have you had a teacher or instructor during this period who knows you well enough to write you « letter of 
reference or give you a recommendation for a job or for attendance at atiother school? 

t 

Yes 1 » . ' 

. . ' ' ' No V 2 



41.. Considering all of the schools yoO have attended^ 
. sinb high School, do ANY of these schools or pro- 
grams give credits which can be used for a*4*year 
college Bachelor's degree? 



^ 42. SiXce leaving high school, about how many 

credits bad you earned by October 1974? 



Idon-tknow... 1- jG0T0Q.44.nextpa,e 

No 2 J 

Yes 3 ^ GOTO Q. 42 



(Write in.) 

Number of quarter hours 

Number of semester hours 

Number of other type of credits 
3e: 



•(specifyiXE^ 



43. Have you taken advantage of any of the following*opportunities to accelerate your college program? 

^ (Circle as many as apply.) 

Have NOT accelerated my program 1 

Begari college work before finishing high school 2 

1 Took an advanced placement course which would allow m^ to finish sooner ... 3 

^ * , Received creditt for a course* just by taking a special exam f4 

/ Took course work during summer school — , ' 5 

' ^ Took extra courses during the regular school term 6 ' . ^ — 

Other (specify ^ [ ^ \ . 7 



4 * 
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SCHOOL FINANCES FROM F^ALL VMfe THROUGH SUMMER 1974 



V 



45. 
44. 



49. 



Considering just the 12-month penod irom Fall 1973 through SummT 1974, what i;s your estimate of how mpch it 
cost you to live and go to school? (If you were not in training or school during this time, check here □ and go 
to Q. 58, next page.) 



Do not include costs after Summer 1974. 



Tuition and fees . ♦ 

Books and supplies , S 

Transportation to and frooi class from where I live while attending school .... Sv 

Housing and meals S 

All oth^r expenses: medical, dental expenses, debl payments, insurance. 

taxes^ child care, etc ^ S 

HOW MUCH MONEY IS THIS IN TOTAL? S 

How many months were you in school from Fail 1973 through Summer 1974? 



(Estimate the amounf for 
^ach item. Write "none" 
where you had no expanses.) 

.. S ' ' 



■7^ 



(months) 



•Considering just tl)e period from Fall 1973 through Summer 1974, did you receive an^ kind of scholarship, 
fellowship, or grant t^ go to school? \^ 



No..... 
Yes 



GO TO Q. 49 
GO TO Q. 47 



47. 



ip, fellow^ip; 



Chtfck below Which kind(s) ^f scholarsh 
or grant you received. \ 



a) Basic Educational Oppohunity Grant « . 

b) Supplemental Educational Opportunity Gratit . 

c) College scholarship or grah\ from college funds* 

d) ROTC scholarship or stipend . . 

e) Nursing Scholarship Prograni 

f) Social Security'Benefits (for students 18-22 who 

are Children of disabled or deceased ^parents) . . 

g) Veteran's Administration War Orphans or 

Survivors Benefits Program 

h) Veterans Administration Direct Benefits (GI Bill) 

i) State scholarship 



(/) 



'V 



j) Otber scholarship or^^rant (write in: 



41. ' How much was the total dollar value of the scholarship! s); fellowship(s) or grant^s) 



you received for this period? $^ 



Considering just the period from Fall 1973 through Summer 1974; did yew receive a loan to go to school?^ 



No.. 
Yes 



. . . I GOJOQ. 52, next pajie 
. . .2 GO TO Q. SO — > 



SO. Check below which kind(s) of loan you obtained. 

a) Federal Guaranteed Student Loan 

b) State Loan ^. , 

c) Regular bank loan 

d) National Defense ( Direct) Student Loan . . . , 

e) Nursing Student Loan . 

fl School or College Loan . ... 

g) Relatives or friends 

h) Other loan (wnie m: 



SI. How much was thejotal dollar value of the loan(s) you received for this j>ej^ 



ERJC 
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52. Cofitidtrtng jusMhe prtod from Fall iy73ihrough Summer 1974, did you rtcotvo ftnanctal,asststanc« (not a lo^n) 
from any relatives or frttnds to go to school? 

; No \ GOTOQ.55 ' ' ' 

.Yes . / A GOTbg. 53 ^ 53. Check the sources below from which you received , ' 

this financial assistance. ^ 

• ^ ♦ ' ... 

' a) Parents \ ! '.^ 

b) Husband or wife^ / ' ^ 

c) Other fannily or friends ..I.'. < 

S4* How much ywdks the total dollar value of the financial assistance you received from family or frierlds — — ^ 

Jor this period? $ 

; ' . ^ • ^ . \ ' . ^ 

55, Considering just the period from Fall 1973 through\$ummer 1974, did you pay any of th^ costs' to go .to school fro|ii 
^ ^ money you had saved or earned? / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

No 1 GO TO Q. 58 ' ' _ * . 

Yes 2 GOTOQ. 56 ^ S6. Check below all that a0)ly. ' ' . , 

a) Own savings or Summer -earnings 

^ , 1)) College work'Study programs \ ...... \ ^ 

^ ' c) Other earnings while taking courses 

• ^ • v' ' 

57. How much was the total dollar >^iue of your savings and earnings used (luring this period?^ 



OTHER TRAINING 



58. From Octob#r 1973 to October 1974, have you participated in any program such as on«the*iob training, registered 
apprenticeships, manpower training programs, .personal enrichment, or correspondence courM^? Do not Include ' 
regular school an<i college programs. 

No 1 GOTOQ. 66, next pake 

Yes 1 GOTOQ. 59 

59. What type of training program(s) or course (s) have you participated in?* ^ 

(Circle as many as apply.) 

An Armed Forces training program 1 

^ On-the-job training {a program -of instruction during normal 

working hours) 2 

Formal Registered ApprenticeshiX(your st^te or labor union) — 3 ^ 

jf^^^ Manpower Envelopment and Trainmg-(MDTA) 4 

Work Incentive (WIN) j 5 ♦ 

Neighborhood Youth Cotps (NYCv^'T /. 6 

Other manpower program (specify ) — 7 

Correspondence courS'e(S) s-.^:-. 8 

] Non-credit courses-for personal enrichmelit 9 i 

^ " Other (specify: /_ )....10 



10 




M. W«f« you b«ing trairitd for som« typo o< work? 



No 1 CO TO Q. 62 

Yes . '.2GOTOQ.6I. 

ki WhaV »vo.;of Woli^-woro yoo boing train^ for or Itaming about? If you have partieTpat*d i" more\han ont pro- 
- .^rl, St;!r7oTtSe'in Id yo^pont th. most t.'mo. (Exampl.s: plumbing, typ.ng, auto m^han.c wortc, 
photography, salts, etc.) 



(Write in). 



62, ^ How-fong doos (or did) this program last? 
f^^ ^ i ( Circle j9no.) 

bess than one nnonth w • ^ 

One to five months ^.:xji...2 ' 

tojeleven i^jonths^^^ • • - 3' 

One yearormpre 4 




JSix 
^Oni 



Have yoo o$*<l this tJ^ing on any job? 



( 



63. Have yoo conf\pleted this program? ^ 

.(Circle one.) 

Yes ; 1 

No. left without completing ... .2 
No. still enrolled . .. ; 3 



Yes.. 
No . . 



.. 1 
..\.2 



65.- v7wch\i,o ofMho following statements bj^L describe* the assistance you received (are receiving) from the pro- 
gram or training center in finding a job? , (Circle one.) 



DOES ^iOT APPLY TO ME since'my training was in the military or on-the-job 



1 



Ididnot want oKdid not need help from the center in finding a job 2 

I wanted ajnd ij^ed help but did not receive any from the center 3 

The center jjrovided iftformation on job openings in my field ; • - 4 

' The ceAtei*put me directly in touch with possible empbyers or arranged a _ 

^ job for. me .-n . » ; 

^, Q.V.b.r 1973 to October 1974, did y6o e^am any certificate, license, diploma, or degree of any kind? 



^ 



I 



"^T^es. a certifi2ateS5pecify in what: 
Ye^. a license"! specify m what 



(Circle as m^y as apply.) 

.1 



Yes. a two-year or three-year vocational degree or diplon:ia 4^ 

Yes: a two-yeai^ academic degree ^ • • • • ^ 

Yes. a four-year or five-year college Bachelor's degree .-6 

Yes. other (specify: ^ ' 



USING YOUR TRAINING SINCE LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL 

67.' Hav< yoo ev^r tried to fihd work on a job where yoo might u« what you learned from any school or college you 
attended since leaving high school?* 

No because have NOT attended any school or college since leaving high school 1 

No. although I HAVE attended a school oftcoUege since leaving high school ,. .2 ^ ^ 

^ \ 3 GO TO Q. oo 

Yes • 



. SKIP Td SECTION C. p. 13 



M. Did you try to find y^ork for which you co.ld use what you learned' in school -In the locality where you received 

; yoor training? V * . 

^ ' "7" ^0 I GO TO Q 70. next pa^e ^ 

* . Yes . .. GO TO Q^0f,liexi pa^ie • _ / 



11 



4f: What wtrt y»ur «xp«ritnct$ in this locality (whtre you received your training) in trying to find work for which 



you couid use your training? 

a? To be hiredlirthis locality for this kind'of work, does 
a person actually have to have the training? 



b. Does a person have to have prior job experience 
doing this kind of work in order to get hired in this 
locality? ^ 



c. Do you think there are morfe people in this locality 
who cajfi do this work thy there are jDbs for them. 
>^ or are there more jobs than qualified people? 



d. About how many companies in this ?rea are the 
that hire people to do this kind of work? 



e. Do most of the new people hired by companies in this 
area live or go t^ school here, or do they come into 
* the area^o take the jobs?? 



(Circle one. )« 

' Yes . ...... 

No ....\2 

Don't know 1.3 

(Circle 090*) 

Yes 7^.......! 

No ' 2 

^DonH know 3 

' f 
.(Circle one.) 

More people than jobs , . 1 

More jobs than people ^ 2 

About the same , 3 

DaaJt know 4 

^ (Circle ono.) 

* None^ 0 

Only one , -1 ' 

^ ^ Afew 2 

Many -3 

^ Don*t know 4 * 

(Circle ono.) 

Mostly loc;<J people 1 

*^^^ostly from outside 2 

About equal numbers ^ 3 

Don't know 4 



70, 



7U 



Since leaving ^high school, have w>o fried fo find worl< for which yoo could use your trainina^niewhere other 
than in the locality where you tetetved it, such a>t in another part of the state or another section of the country? 

*' ^ Yes ^..'.1 

• ,1 . ,No,. ...... ^,...2 

Did you find work for which you could use what you leamecTin school? ( * - 

(Circle ono.) [ / 

No • 1 SKIP TO SECTION C, next page 

Yes. in t^e locality where I ' * 

received my traioing^ . . ...2 ^ ' ^ , ,^ ' • 

Yes somewhere else ... .3 GO TO Q, 72 t\ 72. . After receiving yoi#r training, how long did it 

^^'V . , . , , ''^ take you to find this work? 

Yes. both of the above 4J , * ,^ , . 

"1 (Grcleona.) 

Before I completM^my tj"aining . — 1 
Immediately.'or within d few ^ays . .2 

One.to four weeks :^ ^ 

^ s> * ^ months 4 

^ . . ThreejLo SIX months 5 

^ ■ ^ yiofe than six months 6 



73. 
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iHoyi well did your training prepare you for this work? 

(Circle one.) 

Very well 1 

Fairly well ..2 

Not Jel! at all 3 

^ 88 



Section C: Work Ex^periencd 



In this Section.. we would like to find out aboul'the jobs >ou ma> have held from October 1973 through October 1974 
Include full-time jobs, part-time jobs, apprenticeships. on-the-j|>b-training. militar> ser\'ice and so on 



74- From Qctofar 1973 through October 1974, did you hold a job of any kind? 

No 1 GO TOQ: 9/a. p 15 

Yes 2 GO TOQ. 75 > 75. Were you working during the fir^t week of October 1974? ^ 

* ^ No . . . . A GOTO Q 9Ia, p. 15 ^ 



No 

Yes. full-time 
Yes. part -time 



....2 



GO TO Q 76 



76, Please describe below the job^ou held during the first week of October 1974, (If you held more than one job at 
thai time, describe the one at which' you worked the most hours. ) , 

a For whom did you work'' (Name of company, business organization, or other employer) 

• *' I Write in) 

1 • rx • 

b. What kind of business or industry was this'' ( For example, reiail shoe store, restaurant, etc. ) 
(Wntem) 

^ 1 

C- What kind of job or occupation did you have m this business or industry** (For example, salesperson^ 

waitress, secretary, etc ) /' . 

( Write in ) 

d What were vour, most frequent activities or duties on this job? iFor e.xample. selling shoes, waiting on tables, 
typing and filing, etc.) 

( Wnte inf • 

e. Were you: . . 

* ^ (Circle one.) 

An employee of a PRIVATE company, bank, business, school, or individual working for 
! wages, salary, or commissions? r * 1 

A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State, county, or local institution or school) 2 

Self-employed in your OWN business, professional practice. oT farm — 3 

Working WITHOLT PAY m family business or farm? 4 

f^ When did you start working at this job? ' (month) ^ (year) * 

g. Are yoy currently working at this ]dbl 
Ves 1 . . 

No . , ..2 'Date left: (month) (year) 



77* How many hours did you usually work at this job 
in an average week? 

Hours per week 



73. In an average week, approximately how 
much did y^ earn at this job? (Report your 
gross earnings before deductions. If not paid 
by the week,. please estimate*) 

$ 4 p er week 

( Eaijnings before deductions ) 
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79. How satisfied wer« you with ttW following aspects of this job? 



(Circle one number on each line.) 



V«ry 









Satisfied 


Dissatiftlttc 


a. 


,Pay and fringe benefits 


I 


. -2 . 




b. 


Importance and challenge 


1 


2 


' ' 3 ^ 


c. 


Working condition^ 


1 


2 


. 3 


d. 


Opportunity for promotion advancement with this 
ft employer 


. 1 . 


.2 


3 


e. 


upportumty for promotion and advancement in ;his line 
of work 


. .1 , 


• 

2 


• 

3 ' 


f. 


Opportunity to use past training and education 


1 


2 . 


3 . 


g- 


Security and permanence 


1 ' . 




3 


h. 


Supervisor's ) . . ,! 


1 


' .2 


3.. 


i. 


Opport-unity for developing hew skills . 


. .1 


. ..2 


3.. 


J 


Job as a whole 


I ^ 


2 


3 


k. 


The pride and respect I receive from my family and 
fnends by being in this line,of work . . 


1 . . 


2 


3. 



Very 



isfitd 



80. 



Not including on-the-job training, did you receive formal instruction to do this kind of work? 



82. 



83. 



No 

Yes 



1 . GOTOQ 85. next pu\:e 

2 GOTOQ 81 y 81. Where did you receive this training? 

(Circle as many as apply.) 

High school 1 

Vocational, trade, business, or oiher career 
training school J 2 

Junior^or community college 3 T 

Four-year college or university 4 

.Military service / 5 

Other (describe: )....6 



What were your experiejices while w^orking on this job? 



(Circle one'number on eaci^ Tme.) 

^ Mr NOT My 

Experitnce Experitnce 



a. I. have' been able to apply most of what I learned in school 1 . . : 2 

b. I would have liked more experience in my training before I started 

working ' : 1 2 

c. I received training different from the way it is donfe on the job 1 .. .* 2 

d* 1 was trained with tools or equipment not used on my jo'b. 1 . . .! — .; . . .2 

e. I could have gotten my job 'without the training 1 . . 2 

f. I took coursework associated with my training which was not helpful 

in performing my job i . 1 . . ^..2 

g. Most of what I do on the job I learned to do in school 1 2 

h. I consider myself doing as well as others with similar training 1 2 

I. I consider going to school and getting the training a wise choice 1 2 



Were you hired for this jotxbecause your employer 
knew you had been trained in a school or college 
to do this kind of wori(? 

Yes'rvv,^ 1 

No : . -2 ^ 

Don't krtow. 3 



84, Did the school at which you received your 
training for this job refer you this job? 

Yes . .• 1 

No 2 



O 14 
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85.* .Do yot» expect to be working in O'ctob^r 197S? 

' ' ' • 4 GO TOQ SS 
" Don't know 2 ! 

;Yes . . 3 GO TO Q H6 y ' 



86. 



Do yog plan to work for the SAME EMPLOYER? 



/ 



1 



Yes ' * ' • 

* * No . . ' 2 , 

Don't Vnow , 3 

87.* DoyouplarTfoVbrkaf^he^ME Kfl*^D OF WORK? 

Yes . .., . \ 

Don't^ow 3 

88. ' Were you working at any OTHER job in the .fir^t week of October 1974 at the SAME TIME as yog held the job you 
described above? 

No .1 GOTO Q. 92. Me.xi pane 

.... * ' ' ^ \ Yes 2 GOJOQ 89 

8?» How many hours did you usually work at this o^her job in an average week? Hours per week 

*• • -I. 

90. In an average week, approximately how much did you earn at this job? ( R-eport your gross earnings before deduc- 
tions. If notpaidby the weetc, please estimate.) 

S per week 



( Earnings before deductions ) 

91a. If you did NOT hold a job during the firgt week of October 1974, what were the reasons?! If you DID hold a ^ob at that 
time, chei^k here D .and go to Q. 9^.) ^ t 

^ ' ^ ' (Circle one number on each line.) 

V ' ' .My NOT MY 



Rtjsons 



a. Did not want,to work .... 

^ b. On temporary layoff from work or waiting to report to work . 

c. Was (ull-time homemaker * 

d. Gomg to scftool 

^ e. Not enough job openings available 

f. ' Union/estrictions ' • 

g. * Would have required moving . ^ 

^^ h. Required work expenence I did not have ....... 

i. Jobs available offerecl little opportunity for career development 

j. Health problems or ptiysical handicap ... 

k. Could not arrange child care 

L Other familj<>responsibilities (including pregnancy) 

m.^ Waiting, to enter or in .\rmed forces . " 

n.- ^ot educationally qualified for type^of work available^ 

0. There were jobs but none where I could use my training 

9Tb. Wem^ypu looking for work during the first week of October, 1974? 



Reasons 

. ..2 
■• ,2 
2 

. . 2 
....2, 

.. .2 
.. 2 
.^.2 

■ "•"2 
.. 2^ 
.. 2 
2 

.. .2 
• .2 



Yes., and did iNOT work at any job dunng the period October 
1973 to October 1974 

No. and, did NOT work at any job during the period October 
• 197^ to October 1974 ' . . ' 

Yes. and DID w^k at a job during the period Octol>er 197^ to 
- October 19^4 

No. and DID work at a job dunng the penod October W73 to 
•October 1974 



(Circle one.) 

1 
2 
3 



GOTOQ I00h>p 17 



G%TOQ 92. ne XI pane 
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B«$id«s any jobs you may already have nporiid in this section, were you working at any OTHER job between 
October 1973 and October 1974? ' 1 * fl 



No . . 1 GO TO Q ^Ticnext pane 
Yes . . 2 GOTOQ VJ 



Pieas« describe below this other job (the most recent one during that period). ^ 

a. For whom did you work'* (Name of company, business organization, or other erT\ployer) 

(Write in):' ' ; 

— ■ C ^ 

b What kind of business or industry wa^lhis'' (For example, retail shoe store, restaurant, etc.) 
(Write in). ' 

What kiad of, job or occupation did you have inihis business or industry'' iFor example, salesperson. 
' waitress, secretary, etc ) * - 

(Write mJ- 

* ' . 

d What were your most frequent aaivities or duties on this job'' iFor example, selling shoes. \^:aiting on tables, 
typing and filing, etc ) 

(Write m)- 0 ' - . 



e. WTien did you start working at this job'' 
f When did you leave this job'' 



(month) 



(year) 



(month) 



lyear) 



How many hours did you usually work at this job 
in an average week? 

_Hours per week 



?5. In an average we«k, approximately how 
much did you earn at this job? (Report your 
gross earnings before deductions. If not p^id 
by the week, please estimate.) 

%{ _p€r week 



(fe 



,mings before deductions) 



How important were the foUowrhg as reasons for your leaving this job? 



^Circle one number on each line.) 



Im;j6rtant 



Somewhat 

Important 



Not 
'important 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e, 
f. 

g. 

h. 
i. 

j- 
k. 
i. 



Poor pay or fringe benefits 1 2 3 

i^ck of importance and challenge ..' 2...' 3 

Poor workfng conditions Ji^ 2..'. 3 

Lackof opportunity forpromotionandadvancementwiththisemployer 1 2^....... r.3 

Lack of opportunity for promotion and advancement with thi^ line of work .... 1 2 ..."^ 

"No or httle opportunity to use past training and education 1 2 \ .2, ^ 

Lack of^sequrity or permanence . 1 . . . 2 . .1. . \i 

Dissatisfied with my supervisor (s) , 1 .2 ... I .".,3 

Lackof opportunity for developing new skills 1. 2 .*.^'.3 

'•>^ 

.4. 2 :..**,^;3 

I Was laid off or fired « 1 2 / ' 3 ^ 



^Unhappy with^he job as a whole 
Moved to another location 



m. Went back to school or college 

n. Got marned or had a baby . . , 

o Left to obtain a better job 

p. Other (specify ' 



.2.. 

.2..' 
.2 . 



.3 

.'3 

I 

.■3 
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97. During th« tntir« 52 wt«k period from Octobr 1973 to October 1974. about how many weeks did you work 
^altogether? (Count all weeks in which you did any- work at ail or were on paid vacation.) 

, • * ^ ^ , \ Number of weeks 

f - 

98. During the same S2-week period from October 1973 to October 1974.' how many different employers did you work 
j for altogether? (Count each employer only once, even if you had different jobs for the same employer.) 

. Number of employers 

99. During the same S2-week period from Qctober 1973 to October 1974. about how many weeks did you spend looking 
for work or on'i'ayoff from a job or waiting to' report to a job? 

NuYnber of weeks 



JOKING FOR WORK 



100a. Were you employed during the month of September 1974? 

Yes. 
• . No 

/ 

100b. Were you looking for work during the rfionth of September 1974? 

No . 1 GO TOQ. 102 

Yes 2 GO TO Q: 101 > 



. 1 
2 



101. How long had you been looking for work«s of the end 
of September 1974? 

(Circle one.) ' 



Less than 2 weeks ^ 1 

24 weeks ^ 2 

5*9 weeks. . * ^ 

10 weeks or more 4 



102. Would you be willing to move to another city or community for a job? 

Yes .'..^..1 • ' ' 

^ No • ' ^2 

103. At any time from October 1973 through October 1974, were you looking for work or for a different job or 



employer? 



No . . , .... 1 Sf!lP TO SECTIO^TD, next pane 
Yes .2 GO TOQ. 104 



104. What methods were useful to you? 



a. School or college placement service 

b. Professional periodicals or organizations 

c. Civil Service applications 

d. ^Public employment service . 

e. Private employment agency 

{ Community adtion or welfare groups 

g. Newspaper. TV or radio ads 

V h. Direct application to employers 

^ I. Registration with a union 

J Friends or relatives , . , , 

k. Attendance at job fairs ' 

I. Other (specify ^ 



-J" 



(Circle one number on each line.) 
Us«d But 

Us«d and 



Did NOT 


Did NOT 


Obtain Job 


Us# 


....2... . . 


3 


. .2.. .. 


. 3 


. .2 ... " 


3 


...2 . 


3 


. . 2 . . 


3 


..^2 . . 


3 


. . 2 . 


3 


2 


.3 


2 


^3 


2 


3 


2 


' 3 


e 


,3 
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Sectipn'O: Family'Status 



105, What was your marital status, as of the first week of October 1974? 

^ ' (Circle one,) * 

Never marned. but plan to be married withm the next 12 ^ 
montHs , . ' _ 1 ' 

Never married, and'don't plan to be marned withm the next I 

12 months ... 2.?"^^^^^''^'"^'^''^^^^ 

Divorced, widowed, separated ... 2 ^ 

^^^arned ..... , • ^ GO TO 106 

'104, When were you first married? (month) < (year) 

/ • 

107. As of October 1974, N^hat was your husband or wife doing? 

' , ' , (Circle as many as apply.) 

Working for pay at a full-time or part-time job .... 1 * ' 

Taking academic courses at a two- or four-year college . . 2 
Taking vocational or technical cour^es.at any kind of school ^ - . - 
or college (for example, vocational, trade, business, or ^ 
other career training schoal ) . \ 3^^ » ' _^ . 

^ On active duty m the Armed Forces (or se'ryice academy) 4 

/ Homerobker" 5 

Tem^raryjay-off from, work, looking fof worjc. or waiting to 
• . report to work . .. ^ "... ( f / 6 

, ^ Other (describe- ' ' ) .\.7 




lOS. Pl#«$e describe below the job your hvsband or wife. held dUringK)jctober 1974. (If your s^use was not 
worktn9, check here □ and go to Q. 109^) ' 

a For whom did he. she work''' (Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) 

(Write'in): [ ' 

^ b What kind of business or industry was this? iFor example, retail store, manufacturer, state or city govern- 
ment, farming, etc.) ' V ^ > ' \ 



(Write jnt: 



c. \Vhat kind' of job- or occupation di^ he, she haveiin this business or industry? (For example, salesperson, 
supervisor, police officer, civil engineer, farmer, td^her) _ ' * 
(Write in): - 

^ d., Wh^t were his her most frequent activities or duties on this job? (For example, selling cars, keeping ac- 
counts, supervising others, operating machinery, finishing concrete, teaching grade school \ 
^ (Write in): . . ' 



r 
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l^t. As of Octobtr 1974, what is the highest level of education thafVo^r hosbapd or wife had 



Some high school, or less 
Finished high school • 
Vocational, trade, or 
business school 

College program 



[ Less than two years 

[Two years or more , . . 

" Some college (including two-year degree ) 
Finished college (four- or five-year degree) 
Master's degree or equivalent . • • • • * 
Ph.D . M.D.. or equivalent . . . . ^ 



attained? 
(Circle one.) 

. . .,1 

2 
. 3 
. ,,,4 

5 

, , .6 
.7 
.8 



no. 



Which of the following items do you have the use of (a) as your own because you (or your spouse) have bought 
t!im or have been gfven thert», or (b) because they belong to your parents, roommates, dormitory, apartment 
building, etc? , . , 



Daily newspaper 

Dictionary 

Encyclopedia or other reference books* 
iMagazines . • ■ 

e. , ^Record player 

f. Tape recorder or cassette player 

Color television 

Typewriter 

Elejctric dishwasher • • •.• 

'Two or more cars or trucks that run . . 
A, specific plaQfe Tor study ... 



g- 
h. 
1. 

j- 
k. 



, (Circle one number on each line.) 


Have As ^ 

My Own 


»4av« BTut 
Don't Own 


Don't Have 
Use Of 


. . I , . . 


,,,,2 


. 3 


... I 


..2 


.3 ' 




2 ,,,, 


3 





, , .2, 


, 3 




.,,.,2,..r. 


3 




; .,,2, ... 


3 






3 






3 






3 






,3 






3 



ni. Not including yourself, how many persons were 
dependent upon YOU for* more than one. half of 
their financial support as of the first week of 
October 1974. 

(Circle one.) 

O I 2. . . l5 . .4 or more 



112. As of the first week of October T974, were 
" you dependent Upon your parents or aay 
other friends or«relatives for. more than one 
half of your financial support? ^ 

Yes 1 



N9 



....2 



113 What is the best estimate of your income before taxes for ALL OF 1974? If.you are '"^^'j!^^' ''^^J^f 

spSuU's income in the total, bJ do not include loans and gifts. Please make an entry on each line, either a dollar 
. amount, or if you will receive no income from a source during 1974, write in the word, none . ^ 

, ' Amount WilJ Receive 

Source 

Your own wages.' salaries, commissions, and net income from a business 

or farm - • ^ ^ c-^ 

Your spouse's rhusband or wife) wa^es. salaries, commi^ions. and net ' / . ^ 

come from a business or farm ^ , . . • • / 

All other income vou and your spouse* will receive (include interest. # . * 
dividends rental propertv income, public assistance, unemployment 
> compensation, ca^. ^ifts ^c^)olarships. fellowships, etc ) ^ . - 5 



il4. TOTAL INCO.ME' VOL- ASD YOUR SPOUSE WILL RECEIVE 
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For lh» ytar ot 1974, how,$attsfitd as a whole have you been with tht amount of money you have had 
to get along on? x ^ ' . 



\ 



Very satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Neutral or no opinion 
Somewhat dissatisfied 
Very dissatisfied 



(Circle onnrJ 
1, • 
2 

. 3 
. M 
. .5 



1U. 



Not including home mortgageSr did you owe 
monev as of the first week of October 1974 for: 



C 



117. 



a Education or training 
b. Other debt^'car. rent, appliances, medical bills, 
and so on) . • , 

I / 

As of the first week of October 1974, how much 
money have you 5aved and plan to use for: 



a Education or training 

b General savings or other plans 



• 


(Circle one number on each 


line.) 






Less 


SlOO 


S500 


SIOOO 


AAore 




than 


to 


to 


to 


than 


None 


$100 


S499 




S1999 


S2000 


0. . 


1... 


2 


. 3. . 


..4 


5 


0 . 


1 


. 2. 
• 


3 


4, * 


.5 




(Circle one number on each line.) 






Less 


SlOO 


S500 


SIOOO 


More 




than 


to 


to 


to 


than 


None 


SlOO 


S499 


S999 


S1999 


S2000 


. .0.... 


^ ..1. . 


2 .. 


.. .3 


.4. ... 


5 


' .0 ... 


.1 


...2 


..:.3 , 


, 4 


5 



118. As of the first week of October 1974, how 
many children did you have? 

(Circle one.) 

0 .1, . . 3. 4 5 or more 

119. How many brothers do you have? 

a. Older brothers . ' 

b. Younger brothers . 

* ' i ** 

120. How many Tisters do ydu have? 



a. Older sisters. . . 
b Younget sisters 

V 



'\ 

(Circle one number on'each line.) 

.a 1 2 3^.1*. .'...4 .5 or more 

0 ..1 2 3 ..*\..4> 5; or more/ 

(Circle one number on each line.) 

0 ... 1 ... .2. .3 4 -5 or more 

<0 . .,1 . , . ,2 3 4 5 or more, 
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Section E: Military Service' 



121. y Sinct OctobT l973, havt you served inllie Armeil Forces, or a Reserve or National Guard Unit? 
^' ' ^ ' ^ . (Circle one.) 

No . \ 'l 

Yes. National Guard or Reserves but not active duty . * 2 
Yes. active duty . . . 3 GO TO Q. 122 

[ 122. In which br|nch of the Armed Forces did you serve? (Write in) : 



TO SECTION F. next pane 



123. When did yoo begin active duty? . (month) lyear) 



124. Have you received (or are you receiving) four or more weeks 

of specialized schooling whilejn the Armed Forces? . No . . 1 GO' TO Q. 1 26 

Yes ....2 GOTOQ. i25 

T25. What is the name of the specialized schooling program in which you spent the longest period of time? Specify^ 
' your military specialty code, or MOS. (Please ^r\x^ and do not abbreviate.) ^ • V 

Name of program : * - ^MOS : 



126. What is the highest pay grade and specially rating you have held? ^ 
Pay grade: Specialty rating:^ 



127. Have you taken any courses while m the Armed Forces that: 

(Circle one number on each line.) 

: ' ' " . ' ^ Yss / No 

^ Prepared you for the high school equivalency test? 1 2 

Prepared you for equivalency tests that can \^ taken for college credit? . . 1 2 

Were college-sponsored courses which gave college credits? T ^. . .2^ • 

128. Are you currently on active duty? 

No (Date left. month year) 1 SKIP TO SECTION R next pa^ie 

Ye^ ' - ^ (30 TO Q. 129 

129. How lohg do you expect to be on active duty in the Armed forces? 

^Circle one.) 

Vor a two-year tour of duty only , 1 

^ For ^ three- or four-year tour of duty ^ 2 • 

For more than one enlistment, but less than a full career 3 

For a full career (20 years minimum) 4 



Have not decided 

130. What do you plan to do wh^n you get but of the Armed Forces? 



(Circle one number on each line.) 
My " NOT my 
P!ans Plans 



Full-time or part-time Work \ 1 2 

College. -either full-time or part-time 1. . . 2 

Technical, vocational! or business or career training school, either full- 
time or part-time * 1 2 

Registered apprenticeship QiM)n-the-job training program . . 1 ,2 

Retire .... ^ * 1 • • • 2 

Undecided 1 2 

Other (Specify : . 1 . .2 
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Section F: Activities, and Opinions 



To what extent hav& you voluntarily participated in the following groups during the year October 1973 ttirough 
October )974? (By voluntarily, we mean you are not an employee of the group; by active participant, we mean 
that you^anend the meetings or events ; by member only, we mean that you are on a mailing or telephone list so 
that you are kept informed of meetings and< events.) 



a 
•b. 
c. 



f 

g 
h 
I 
J 

k. 
I 

m. 



(Circle one number on ea^h line.) 

Active Member Not 

Parficipant Only At All 

. .1.../... . 2 3 

....1 2 3 



Youth organizations— such as Little League coach, scouting, etc. . .1 . 
Union, farm, trade oi^ professional association .' i . . 

Pohtical clubs or organizations ; i 2 3 

Church or church^related activities (not counting worship ser\MCies) 1 2 3 

Community centers, neighborhood improvement, or social-action 

associations or groups ^ . . . . 1 2 ^3 

Organized volunteer work— such as.in a hospital . . . /V. -,1 . ; 2 3 

A social, hobby, garden, or card playing group . . . . ^ '..l 2 3 

Sport teams or sport clubs % 1., .2 '...3 

A literary, art. discussion, music, or study group 1 2 3 



Educational organizations— such as PTA or an academic group 1 ^. . 2 3 

Service organizations— such as Rotary. Junior Chamber of 

Commerce. Veterans, etc 1 2 . . . ] 3 

A studentjoyemment. newspaper, journal, or annual staff 1 2 1. ^ .3 

Another vofuntary group in which I participate , l 2 3 



132. How do you feel a|)out each of the following statements? 



a 



e. 



Agree 

Strongly 



(Circle one number on each line.) 

Disagree 

Agree Disagree Strongly 



I take a positive attitude toward myself 1 2 3' 4. 

Good luck IS more important thanTiard " . 



.1 



.3... 



.1 



.1 



4. 



work for success 

I feel I am a person of worth, bn an equal 
plane with others 

I am able to (io things as well as most 
other people 

Every time I try to get ahead, something ^ 

or somebody stops me . . .* 1 ..... ." i.2 3 4 

Planning only makes a person unhappy ^ 

since plans hardly ever work out anyway . .1 2 3 .4 

Pdaple who accept their conditioninlifeare 

happierthan^hosewhotrytochangethings . 1 ,...2 3 4 

On^the whole, I m satisfied with myself .1 2 3 4 



4. 



Opinion 

.r^..~T~ 



. .D 
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13^. What ways do you assurt yoofstif of a good buy for your monty? 



a . I compare prices and label information of similar products or services 
b. ^^I return merchandise that is unsatisfactory to the store where.I 

' bought It V • 

rely on brands or companies I know well even ft they cost^j^e^ 
follow leads m articles from Consumer Report?. Changing Times, or 

other such magazines ^ • • i 

checks company's reputation wUh the Better Business Bureau or 
cgnsumer protection agency before agreeing to an expensive 

service or repair 

f. I write to the manufacturer about the quality of the product if Tm 
unsatisfied 



(Circle one number on each line.) 
ReguUrty Somttimts ^ Nevtr 

. 2. 3 



I 



1 



c. 
d. 



134 GeneMlly speaking, how worthwhile are the following activities? 



(Circle one number on each line.) 

Somewhat Not 
Worthwhile Worthwhile 



V«ry 
Worthwhile 



..2. 

2 . 
...2. 
...2 



a. Voting in 16cal elections ...... 

b. Wrifing or talking to your representatives in the government 

c Voting when you are pretty sure your party won't win . 

d. Attending city council or county commission meetings . . . 

" e. Signing petitions to change the way things are m your locality, state. 

or the whole nation • 

f. JVorkmg to agister new voters ^ 

g. Becoming an active member of a political party . ' 

135. Pebple often use the term /'equality of life" to mean diHerent things. How welLdoes each of the following state- 
mei^s express what "quality of life" means to YOU? 



Exactly 



(Circle one number on each line.) 

Fairly 
Well 



Extremely 
Well 



Very 
Weir 



Not Very 

w«'tr 



b. 



, Having enough money—to buy sufficient 
^ food, to dress as needed, and to have . 

adequate shelters • • • ^ ^ * * \ ^ 

Having healthful hving patterns-bating a 



d. 



e. 



h. 



and regular sleep 

Living wh^e the air is clean, the water is. 
fresh, and where people really try to 
protect their natural resources 1 2 

Having time and money for some of the 
**extras" of life— vacatio'ns. hobby time 
^ and,equipnftent. entertainment oppor- 
tunities ^ ^ 

Feeling^ree— not tied cjown by many 

personal or work responsibilities .-1 • • 2 

Feeling personally safe from violence, in- 
justice, or fraud I 2 

' Having a chance to do the kind of work I 
really wantdo do m life 

Having Jtistamed personal relationships— 
lovS^ and'bemg loved 

Living life of honesty and moral intW- 
rity— doing what I think is right to do 

Having the opportunity to read, think and 

discuss important questions about life 

values, etc 

Having the chance to get a good education 



.1 



3 


... . 4 


...5 






5 




4... 


5 


\: ■ 




5 






3 . .... 


.... 4 


5 


3 .. . 


4 


. 5 




4.. . 


. .5 


.3 


4.. . . 


. . 5 


3 


.. 4 . 


. . . 5 


3 
3 


. ^. 4 

^ . ^. 4. . . 


5 
5 
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134. Tht following questions ask about your pplitical pariticipation. 



a. 



(Circle onf number^n each line.) 
Frtqvntly Som»tthrf $ Never 



When you talk with your fnends. do you eVer talk about pXiblic 
• problems— that is. what's happening m the country or in yoOr 
community'* , . ^ 

Do you ever talk about public problerr^ with any of the following 
people** ^ • « 

Your family . . - ^ 

People where you work - . . . . . 

Community leaders, such as club or church leaders 

Do you ever talk about public problems with elected government ^ 
officials or people in politics, such as Democratic or Republican 
leaders'* .... . . . ^ 

Have you ever talked to people to. try to get thern to vote for or 

against any candidate'* . • • 

Have you ever given any money or, bought tickets to help someone' 
" who was trying to win an election'* 

Have you ever" gone to any political meetings, rallies, barbecues, fish' 

fries. or/{hmgs like that in connection with an election** • • / • 

Have you ever done any work to help a candidate in his campaign'*^ 
Have you ever held -an office m a political party or been elected to a 



government job'* 



.2 



;.2. 



.2 



137. 



Are you registered to vote? 

Yes ... . I 
No. ... ..2 



.3^ 



138. Prior to October 1974, did you ever vote in a 
local, state, or national ehection? 

. Yes ..: 1 

No...' 2 



OPINIONS ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 



\ 



139. What do you etpeci to be doing in OMEer 1975? 



(Circle a's many as 

."-l 



Wojking for pay at a full-time or part-time job 

'Taking academic courses at a two- or four-year college . . . .T. . . .2 

Taking vocational or technical courses at any kind of schopl, 
or. college (for example, vocational, trade, business, or, 
other career training school ) ? ...2 

On active duty in the Armed Vorces (or^ervice academy) . ^ 4 

Homemaker ^ 5 

Other (-describe. ' . . ) . . . 6 



apply.) 



140. As things stand now. how far in school do you think you actualTy wilt get? 



*High school only ' 
Vocational, trade, or 
business school 

College program 



Less than two years 

Two years or more ' 

'Some college (including two-year degree*) 

Finished. college (four- or five-year degree) 

Master s degree or equivalent »k 

^ Ph D . M D . or equiv^tej 



1 



(Circle one.) 

1 

2 

♦ 

,3 

.. A 
. . 5 
. .. 6 V 

r 1 



100 



10 



8 



Ml, How important is each of the following factors in 
you#ltfe? ^ 



a. Previous work experience in'the area 

b. • Relative or friend in the same hne of work 
c Job Qpemngs available in the occupation 
,d. Work matched a Hobby interest of mine . . . 

Good incfome to start or withm a few years 



determining the kind of work you plan to be doing for most of 

(Circle one number on each line,) 



f/' Job security and permanence * " j * 

g. Worl^ that'Seems important and interesting p me^ 
h. 
i. 
j. 



Freedom to make my own decisions 
Opportunity for promotion and advancement in the long run 
Meeting and forking with sociable, friendly people 

/ 



V«ry 

important 

1. \ 
,1 / 
.1 . 
1 

, ,1 ... 

• 

.,,1 

1 

1 



Somewhat 
Important 

. ,2.. 

, ,.2, . 
.-.,,.2...!. 
. 2 

,.,,2 

,,2, .. 

2 

2.... 

2../. 

....,2.... 



Not ' 
Important 

3 

.,r,,,.3 

3 

, , . , ; 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



142.^What kind of work will you be doing when you a/e 30 years old? (Circle the one that comes closest to what you 
expect to be doing.) ^ ^ 

(Circle one.) 



a. 
b. 

c 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h*, 

i. 

J- 
k. . 
1. 

m. 
n. 

0. 

P 

q- 



CLERICAL such as bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent -^1 
CRAFTSMAiN such as ba^cer, autgmobile mechanic, machinist, painter, plumber, telephone in- 
staller, cayeoter 

FARMER. FARM MANAGER - 

HOa^PMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY"; ^^^^ ] * 

LABollER such, as construction worker, car washer.sanitary worker, farm laborer 5 

MANAGgjg(?2ADMINISTRAT0R such as sales manager, office manager, school administrator. 

buyer, restaurant manager, govemmeht official • ^ 

MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces 7 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter, assembler, machine operator.^welder. taxicab. bus. or trudc 

driver, gas station attendant - 

PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, registered nurse, engineer, librarian, writer. 
^ social worker, actor, actress, athlete, politician, but not including public schoolteacher 
PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist', physician, lawyer.^cientist.jxrtlege teacher 



10 



■Airant owner 11 



PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as Owner of a spall business, contractor, rest ^ 
TROYECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, police off icer or guard, sheriff, fire fighter\ 

SALES such as salesperson, advertising or insurance agen(,,real ^ate brpicer ..(......... 

SCHOcIl teacher such jas elementary or secondary 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician., practical nurse, private household worker, janitor, waiter 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technician.^omputer .programmer 

NOT WORKING* ••••-"^ v^' 



12 
.13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



143. Do you-think^ou will need more education or schooliiig than what you hav^ at present in order to obtain this kind 
of work or to advance as you would like in your job or career? ^ ^ 



No 

Yes 

Don't know 



GO TO Q. 145, next pane 
GO TO Q 144, next pai^e 
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144^ tr you wanm fo gtt additional edvcation, would any of jTie following be reasons why you could not de so? 

(Circle one number on each line.) 



a. 1 probably couldn't afford it . . 

b. I wouldn't be qualified (low grades, test scores, etc > 

c. No school within commuting distance from my home . 

d. I wouldn't have the 'time to do it . . /. . . . . 

e. I probably couldn't get released from job to do it . 

f. ' I wouldn't be sufficiently interested ; . . 



My 
Reason 



NOT My 
Reason 

. *2 

2 

2 
2 

. .2 

0 



145. 



you owe any money for an education or training loan for which your repayment schedule has begun? 

^ No 1 GO TO Q 148 ' \ 

. . . Yes 2 GO TO Q, 146 



146. When Was your first payment due? 

(month) (veari 



147. Are youjhaving or have you had any difficulty in meeting payments? 

No 1 • ' 



Yes 2^1 explain why: 



148. |l 



ow important ts each of thie following to you in your life? 



Very 
important 



Somewhat 
important 



a. Being successful in mv line of work . 

b. Finding the right person to marry and having a happy famiFy life . 

c. Having lots of nioney ^ ' 

d. Having strong friendships ^ 

e. Being able to find steady work . . .'. 

f Being a leader in my communfty 

g. Being able to give my children better opportumtwi^jhan I've had . . . 

h. Living close to parents and relatives 

i. detting away from this area of the country 

]. Working to correct 'social and economic inequalities 

k. Having leisure time to enjoy my own interests V. 

1. Having a good education ' \. , 



(Circle, one number on each line.) 

' Not 
Important 

....3 

.3 

....3 

....3 

3 

....3 
...3 

....3 : 

...3 
...3' 
. .3 
...3 



2... 
.2 ... 
.2 .. 
.2 ... 
.2 .. 
.2... 
.2 .. 
.2., 
.2 . 
.2 ... 
.2 

.2 .. 



26 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE PAST 



14». WlMHYOu w«r« iri high»chcol. how good a shKl«nt did yovr teaeh«r5 usually exp^ you to b.? .. 

- (ClrcUon«J 

I 



< ^ , One oe the besfstudWs m my class 



1 

J 2 



4bove the middle of my class 

in the middle of tny class , ^ 

Just good enpugh to get by « 

^- Expected me not to complete high school ^ . . . •* ^ 

,S0. Wh«, you W.C in th. Ut, 6»h, 9th, and 12th grad«,about what parentage of the stud.nts in your class were white 

or Caucasian? (Circle one numlSer on each line.) 

\ ' . • ' uo nto 26to Sito' 76to ^1 to All 

None m ^ 2^ ?0% 99% (100%) 

n --v. , /■ 2 ...3 .......4 "...5 6 7 

a. Inmylstgrade 0. i. ••• , , , g 7 

n 1 ^ 2 ..3 4 0 0 ' 

b. In my 6th grade « ^ ' . = c 7 

■ n 1 2 ..3 4 5» 0 ' 

c. Inmy9thgrade , • ^ ^ ^ , 

d. In my 12th grade o i ^ 

^ . • ^ ' \ ' 

151, When you were in high school, aboiit how many of your ieachers were white or Caucas,^? 

(Circle one J , 

None 0 

Some \ 

About half 2 

' * " Most ^ 

, All • -4 

152^ Were you ever "tusse<J^. school for the purpose of racially integrating or racially balai^hj^jg the student bod^of 

the school? 7 ^ « 

/ (Circle as many as apply J 

Yes. sometime dunng grades one through six . . i» \ 

Yes. sometime dunng grades seven through 12 2 ^ ^ * | 

No, I never was bussed for this purpose >^ 3 <c 
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153. Tht following ittm$ givt you a chance to rate yoursolf on the degroo to which you possess one of each pair of 
tijaits. For ratings on rt|is scale, M refers to the trait on the far left side while^-8 refers to the trait on the far 
right side. Let's take an example to show what you are saying when you circle a number from 1-8. 



r 



Cheerful Sad 

02 3 4 5 6 7 8 



CIRCLE the ONE NUMBER that comes 
closest to saying how you would rate 
yourself 



f9: 



cheerful just about all themme. 
cheerful most of the time, 
often cheerful. 

more often cheerful than sad. 
more often sad than cheerful. 
. often sad. 

. sad most of the time. 

.-sad just about all the time. ^ 



\ 



inactive 

I lack drive, energy, vitality: I tend to be 
passive, and am without strong interests. 

Understanding of Others 

I am sympathetic about the feelings and 
problems of other persons, people come to 
me for advice when in trouble. 



Do Not Think Far Ahead 

I act impulsively without thinking of the 
, consequences and frequently I am caugf^t 
short because I have not' foreseen the 
outcomes. 

d. Seif'Concemed 

I talk a lot about myself, think more about 
m^'self and what I want than about other 
people. I frequently am* unaware of the 
rights and needs of oXher people. 

r 

e» Enthusiastic 

I am interested and excited about new 
events; get involved in activities easily and 
have strong interests. 

f. Practical 

I have good judgment' and common sense: 
I make practical and appropriate 
comments and decisions; 

g. Vague. Thinking 

My thinking is vague^. illogical, indefinite. - 



Personally Warn? 

I tend to be sincere, friendly, emotionally 
responsive, sympathetic to others, 
affectionate, and enjoy other people. 



i. Ambitious^ * , , 

I set high- goals for myself and am 
dissatisified when I dp not accomplish all of 
•them. When .1 fim^h one thing. I begin 
another right away 

28' 



(Circle one number on each line.) ^ 

i Energetic 

'I have unlimited energy, high drive. 
8 vitality ;^ I need to be constantly active^ 
and interested in many adtivities. - 



I 2 Z A b & 7 



12 3 4 



Not Understanding of Others 

I am unaware of and uninterested m 
6 7 8 the feelings and problems of others: 
other persons do not come to me for 
advice. 

Think Ahead 

I consider future possibilities and 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 outcomes of my decisions before 

acting. 

y 

Other-Concerned 

I think of others and what they want: 
l23,45678tryto consider others* points of view: 
, can compromise ^or adjust to demands, 

of others. 

. ) • 

, . Unenthusiastic 

' t 
V I do not get deeply involved or excited: 

1 2 -'3 4 5 6 7 8 I am mild: not mucK exdites me. 



.5^ 



Impractical 

I make impractical, inappropriate 



1 2 3 4 . 5 6 7 8 suggestions that don't con§54er all 
r aspects of a problem. 

^ CiearThinking 

1 2345678 My thinking is clear. pre;j3se. and . 

logical. 

Personally Cold 

41 ^ I tend to be distant, aloof, austere, and 

1 2 3 4 5"" 6 7 8 undemonstrative with others: I do not 

like to express ajffection or feelings and 
■' am more comfortable in Jrppersonal 

situations. 

Unambitious 

I am|||gnambitious and am easily 
satisifed with what 1 can accomplish. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Section G: Background information 4 

Pl.a« PRINT your name, address, and the telephone number where you can most usually be reached during the comir^ 



year. * P 




N 


TELEP 


HONE ^ 


YOUR NAME: ^ 


AREA CODE 


NUMBER 


* ADDRESS., t ! 31 






rrrv. \ STATE.^ ^ -1 


Pl«as« PRINT the name, address and telepljone number of your parents. 




YOUR PARENTS' NAMTE: — — '■ ; 

ADDRESS. : 


AREA CODE 


NUMBER 






- STAtE. ^ • ^ 1 


Please PRINT the names and address of two other pe^p^ who will know where to ge 
year. (List no more than one person who now lives with yc«.) 


t ih touch with yo\ 
TELE 


J during the coming 
PHONE ' 


NAME ] ■ 

ADDRESS: ^ 


AREA CODE 


NUMBER 


QTY: - STATE. . . . ^ J 




TELE 


IPHONE 


NAME : — 7 =^ 


AREA CODE 


NUMBER 


^ ADD RESS : 






:^ ^^Yr • . STATE: — 


PUast PRINT your spouse's full name (if you are married). 





SPOUSrSFULL NAME:. 



Pleas# give the.foHowing information about yourself. 



i month) 

A 
. 2 



I day) 



ivear) 



Slate 



I month I 



(dav ) 



I vear) 



(a) Date of birth 

' (b) Sex. (Circle one ) Male . 

Female 

{C) Social Security No.. 2 

id) Driver's License No . 

(e^ When did you complete this questionnaire;' 
* V 

- . • THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



f 



Appendix C 

SURVEY MATERIALS TO MAXIMIZE PARTICIPATION 
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Appendix C ' > , • 
SURVEY MATERIALS TO MAXIMIZE PARTICIPATION 



Item 



Newsletter , - . \ 

Newsletter transmittal letter to sample members Jiving 
outside of the United States 

Parent letter 

Lead letter 

Questionnaire transmittal letter (initial mailout) 

Questionnaire transmittal letter to sample members 
living outside of the United States 

Thank-you/reminder postcard 

i 

Thank-you letter to respondents to the mail phase 
of the survey ' ^ ^ 

First prompting postcard * * 

First prompting majlgram 

Questionnaire transmittal letter (second mailout) 

Second prompting postcard 

Second prompting mailgram ' ^ . i , 

Blue flier ' . 

Final prompting mailgram 

Invitation letter to base-year "extras" 

'•I 
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Exhibit 1 



What's Happening To The Class Of 72? 



If s been just over two years 
since you, a mernber of the class of 
72 left high school. 

Remember back in 1971 when 
you were a rising high school 
senior? You were full of hopes and 
aspirations for' the future, righft' 

Many of you wanted to continue 
'your education in college, many did 
not Many of you wanted to begin 
work immediately, many didn't, 
and some .of you weren't reially sure 
of what you wanted and quitQ pos- 
sibly you are still uncertain. 

Indeed, two years isn't a long 
time, but many things could have 



'portunities. This type of inf?5rmation 
\s essential in devising hew federal 
policies and programs of educational 
opportunity. 

Please be sure to return the at- 
tached card with your correct ad- 
^dress so that ^you may take pa rt. 
' This IS an important study that can 
lead to significant improvements in 
the.U. S. e^cational system. 

The study that you are parti- 
cipating in, called the ' National 
Longitudinal Study of the H*^h 
School Class of 1972, is sponsored 
by the United States Office of Edu-.. 
cation of the Department of Health, 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUqY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL^CLASS OF 1972 

MATIOW CEMTCR FOR EO^CATIOHAL STATISTICS WASH IN0T014 , O.C. 20202 JUU 1974 
4 



taken place to alter your plans for 
the future. We would like to know 
about that In fact, Ib^f s what this 
message is all about 

Rem'ember last fall? You were 
sent ail Ope^tion Follow-Up Ques- 
tionnaire to ^1 out Again, we would 
like for the members of the high 
school class of 72 to tell us just 
what they are doing, today and^ 
how^close they've come to attaining 
the hopes and goals they set when 
- they were in the last year of high 
school. 

Since our greatest fears or 
highest hopes are seldom realized, 
you are probably* finding yourself 
sotnewhere in between where yot^^ 
wanted to be at this time in life and 
where you actually are. 

But-4!hafs where you can help. 
Tell us about it, let us know if 
you've been successful in imple- 
menting your blueprint for the fu- 
ture. 

Ih October you will receive one of 
the nearly 23,€00 questionnaires 
we're sending to 1972 seniors, 
and by completing this questiocK 
naire you will be playing a rOtevJn 
ing future educational opr 



Education and Welfare. 

A primary objective is to find 
out from you '72 seniors just what 
you're doing today, * 

Granted, it takes time to complete 
a questionnaire, at least to com- 
plete it responsibly, but the informa- 
tion, you provide us can be a valua- 
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.able asset in improvrng educational 
and occupational opportunities. 

Perhaps when you wereln school 
you didn't have a forum for venting 
your various opinions about the 
educational delivery system. Well, 
this is your chance. 

The information you supply will 
be used in conjunction wittf similar 
data gathered from your fellow 
members of the high school class of 
^'72. 

The first survey of the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Study was m the 
spnng of l97^?%^volved 17,726 
^igh' school seniors m 1,044 pub- 
lic, private, and church-affiliated 
schools. 

The first follow-up purvey, con- 
ducted in the fall of 1973, included 
those 1972 graduates plus' about 
5,000 additional 1972 graduates 
from 250 additional schools. 

The follow-up you are asked to 
participate in this fall involves about 
23.000 1972 seniors, most of .Whom 
have participated in this s^dy since 
its beginnjngl . ^ 

What makes this study, unique? 
Ax is not just another government 
study. Rather, it is an on-going ob- 
servation of a group over a long 
period of time. 

The gl-oup of about 23,000 is used 
to represent all students in the class 
of 1972-all over the country. You 
are a sample member. If you drop 
ou^^of the st^dy, you are in effect 
dropping out hundreds whom you 
represent. 

Conducting a study using the 
same participants^s the only way 
accurate measures of change can be 
assessed. As you can see, with suc- 
cessive rjieasures the value of the 
data increases over time. 

-"All data involved in this study are; 
confidential, and your identity will 
r^ever be published, nor will it be 
released to anyone other than pro- 
fessional researchers involved with 
this study. 

The National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of '72 is 
conducted by the Research Triangle 
Institute. Research Triangle PaVk, 
N. f . 27709 
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Exhibit 1 (con.) 

Si, Si'Senora, Bells Are Ringing In Nlew York 

address, som^mes to clarify some 
of the information you sent us 
during gur first follow-up. 

,Mildr,ed thinks her new job has 
enabled her to make thousands of 
new friends. "So far I've talked with 
sampte members in each of the 50 
states. Calling all over the country 
is really cool, it involves contact 
with people, and I have. the satisfac- 
tion of knowing I'm playing a part in 
this important study," she said. 
^ Mildred says she. actually has 
made some friends. "F-could not 
locate one sample member,^ but I did 
traoNdown her mother in New XprV.* 
The mother could nov^eak English 
well, and I had to cafl upon my high 
school Spanish. She gave me a . 
Spanish lesson over the phone and 
we got along very well. Oh yes. She 
helped rfie locate her daughter.'-' 

Mildred thinks the National Long- 
itudinal Stucjy of the High School. 
Class of 72 is "fantastic." She said, 
"I wish I had been cho'sen to take 
part in this study. The information 
being supplied by the forpier high 
school students can be used to help 
schobis set up programs for future 
studentst|yl think that's important. 
I've nevef- heard of such a study 
before," she said. 

Mildred tells^us that those of yotP 
whom she's spoken with are react- 
ing favorably to the study. "That's 
a good indication that young people 
are interested in the future' of 
secondary education in this coun- ^ 
try." 

Vicki Holder is a 1972 graduate of 
Southern high school, Durham, 

N. C. . . 

She now operates a Sycpr 

machine. 
What is a S^ycor machine? 
You probably have seen compu- 
ter punch cards-such as a paycheck 
or time card from a large company 
or registration cards for high school 
or college classes. Technolpgy has 
now advanced beyond the punch 
card. We are handling your com- 
pleted questionnaires in a new way 
to reduce errors and to^make sure 
your answers remain what you in- 
tended them to be. We are using an 
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Mildred Hardy 

You probably have never heard of 
Vicki Holder, but chances are the 
r\ame Mildred Hardy might ring a 
bell in your memory bank. In fact,^ 
that's what Mildred has been doing 
for several months now, ringing 
bells. 

Vicki and Mildred are both mem- 
bers of the high school class of 
1972,\but Mnlike you, they are not 
membWs of the National Longi- 
tudinal Study of the Aigh School 
Class of '72, although both are 
playing important roles in that on- 
going study. 

Bottr girls are employed by Re- 
search Triangle Institute, and are 
wor^ng with NLS, as we call 

Mildred, a 1972 graduate of Rocky 
Mount high ^school. Rocky Mount, 
N. C.f is responsible for tracking 
down many of you study members. 
She is one of eight telephone opera- 
tors we^ve hired for the duration of 

the study. 

The telephone, operators work 
overlapping eight-hour shifts, four 
to a team, so we're spending 13 
hours each day attempting to verify 
addresses and to make certain the 
information you have sent us is 
correctly understood and meets our 
editing specifications. 
Mildred has talked with at least 
O 2,000 of you, sometimes to verify an 



\/}C.ki Hakirr 
^intelligent typewriter" type* of 
direct, linkage to the computer. It's 
called Sycor. 

When ydur completed question- 
naire gets to RTL a skilled young 
person checks it to make sure it's 
legible ^and that wi^'understand all 
your answers. Then the Sycor oper- 
ator ",keys" your responses right 
to the computer just as if he or she 
were using a typewriter. Why is 
^cor more accurate? 

Well, we've programmed the 
computer beforehand not to let the 
Sycor operator make mistakes-your 
answers get to- the machine just as 
you wrote them! If you've said you 
work 35 hours a week, the machine 
Awon't accept 53, or 85. or any other 
^ very different number, because we 
l^have programme.d it for a 40-hour 
week maximum. In fact, Sycor 
"beeps" and tells its operator that 
such a rrii^ke has been made. 

Why is Vicki such an important 
part of the study? The da^ that she 
is working with are responses to 
items that you supplied to us during 
the first follow-up. 

Vicki sees the^National Longitudi- 
nal Study of the High School Class 
of '72 as a valuable study. 

"The response rate has been 
good. To^e, this demonstrates that 
we have a lot of responsible 19 and 
20-year-dld you rig people^m this 
country," she ^td. , 



feXhiOit T (con.) 



Questionnaire Prepared With. You 4n Mind 



The questionnaire that you will 
. be receiving early in October at first 
glance might appear to be a rather 
4 forbidding and long document, but 
it really isn't. 

Quite the contrary, v 

The questions contaioed in the 
questionnaire, its physical appear- 
anpe and design, ar^d the overall 
production of this document were 
completed with you in mind. 

Its organization make^ it easy to 
understand, and judging from the 
comments we received from some 
of yoOp fellow seniors in the high 
school class of ^972, we think you'll 
find it straightforward. 

That's right, vye've already had 
the questionnaire tested. In fact, it's 
been tried out by people your own 
' age, peopJe who }ust two years ago 
were high school seniors but are not 
members of the sample taking^ part 
in thfs study. ^ 

Whaf ere these people doing to- 
day? Probably the^me thing you're 
doing. Some of the people who' 
helped us by pretesting •this 
questionnaire are students at 
' schools such as the University of 
North Carolina and North Carolina 
Central University, some are work- , 
ing'in manufacturing plants'^ and 
stores, some are just returning from 
military service, and some are mar- 
ried with families, but cA/erall, those 
who completed this questionnaire 
represent a cross section of {people 
your age with similar interests. 

Earlier yye had the^uestionnaire 
pretested 'ih order to get a valid 
reading of its accuracy. So we set 
up conditions und^r which we 
thought you'd be filling out this 
questionnaire and a^ked o^ ^iun- 
teers to complete it \ 

^fter the trial we took it back to 
the drawing board and ironed out 
the spots where our volunteers 
indicated they encountered some 
degree of difficulty. 

"the most significant comments 
from the young men and women 
who helped us in the trial runs were 
that it was too lengthy, ^that some 
questions were difficult t^ answer, 
and that some perhaps were a bit 
tnn oersonaL • 



REMEMBER-- 
Comptete Tfte Post Card And Returnit 



So we revised the questionnaire 
a process of continual refine- 
ment to make all questions clear 
and precise and to make certain 
that 'all questions are relevant 

Research Triangle Institute, 
whose professional staff worked 
with the U. S. Office of Educati^ 
to develop the questionnaire, start- 
ed with a basic concept of data 
needs and ended up with the ques- 
tions that you will see in October. 

But where did the substance? of 
the questions come from? 

Most questionnaires represent a 
committee effort. That is, various 
people who have interests in ob- 
taining^certain types of information 
are brought together and they col- 
lectively decide just what questidns 
are necessary to bring forth the 
information needed for a particular- 
educational program. ^ 
To that end, Research Triangle 




Institute's educational psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, ec&no^iists inter- 
ested in the costs of higher educa- 
tion, and other professionals work- , 
ing with the National Center for 
Educational Statistics-about 40 in. 
^ ^l-developed the questionnaire you 
-will receive. 

This group of specialists from 
varjdus professional fields originally 
came up with too many questions 
and through a long process oi^ 
elimination, and after pretesting the 
questionnaire, questions werjB selec— - 
tive'y included for the fiqal ques- 
tionnaire. 

So all in all, a series of rather ex- 
tensive./ efforts^ of highly skilled 
.peopie^wentinto the composition of 
thjs questionnaire; 

We hope you'lj fnjoy "forking on 
this questionnaire. It might even- 
help you learn piore about your-- 
seJf. 
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ThfS Zip code map \A/as prepared to record the number of resfjonses we 
received from various parts of the country. 
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E^lihibit 1 (conj 

Research Triangle P^rk-More than A Zip Code 

Former seniors from the class of^^ 
^ 1972 are sending their' FollowklJp!^^ 



postcards from all 50 states of Ihe 
U. S. to an address in North Caro* 
lina that has its own special post 
office box and zip number, but is 
still so new it does not yet appear on 
most maps outside of the Tarheel 
state* 

It is the Research Triangle 

Only about 10 years ago it was an 
all but empty 5,00(lQcres of clay and 
scrub pine that was useful mostly 
for4iolding three cqunties together. 

Today the Researcfi Triangle is 
known as one of the worid's leading 
science centers. 

The three sides of the Triarigle 
are joined at the campuses of three 
nriajor universities in three citie^f 
They are' the University of Nort^ 
Carolina in Chapel Hill, Duke Univer- 
^ sity in Durham, and North Carolina 
State University in Raleigh. 

At the penter of this compact ^rea 
is the Research Triangle Park, site 
of about two dozen glistening 
laboratories and other facilities 
housing government research ^ 
^agencies and technology-based 
corporations which now employ ^ 
more th^n 10,000 persons in new 
jobs that did not exist before. 




Research Triangle Pafk has a qost office/ but it is much more thfnT^rp codv. 



At the center of the park Ji^^^hS 
Research Triangle lr)stitutef'*Stab- 
lished by joint action of the three 
universities. Research Triangle In- 
stitute was created to carry the 
Research Triangle name and to be 
the focal point for future growth in 
the paric and througl:K)ut the 
Triangle area, \ 

The Irtstitute Employs a "per- 
manent, full-time staff of 525. In 
addition to educational research 
specialists, the st^ includes re- 
searchers in chemistry, engineering, 
economics, biology, statistics, elec« 
tronics, and the social sciences. 

The Institute, or RTI, is a self- 
supporting nonprofit organization 
that gains its income by performing 
scientific research assignments 
^l^der contract to government and 
industrial clients. 



Some 21,000 Answered FpHow-^Up Call 



The questionnaires mailed to you 
during our first follow-up in October 
1973 produced-a'^response rate of 94 
percent This nrieans over 21,000 
members of the Natioi^al Longitudi- 
nal Study of the hugh school class 
of 72 responded to our call. 

By- Feb. 1, 1974, the written 
responses you returned to Research 



This is another in a series of 
newsletters you wilfbe receiving 
during the next two years relating 
to the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class 
of 1972. If this study is to be ac- 
curate, we need your help. Pfease 
check your^ address^ on the at- 
tached card, correct it if neces- 
sary, and return the card to us as 
soon as possible. 
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Triangle Institute figured out to a 
62 percent response rate-qr about 
14,000-but when we didn't hear 
from approximately 8,000 of you we 
asked for help. We asked the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census to help us by 
contact and personal interview. 

By the time we contact you with 
your next newsletter, we'lLhave all 
the data tabulated from* the first 
follow-up and we'll be able to ^ell 
you how many members of the high 
school class of '72 are in college, 
how many are in military service, 
how many are working, the average 
salary of tho^ working, and related 
information! 

So you can easily see why your 
prompt return of the encloseci post 
card is important We want to be 
able to address your questionnaire 
correctly. 



Government units^/vith projects at 
RTI include NASA, the Drug En- 
forcement Agency, Envrronmental 
Protection Agency, Department 
of Transportation, Public Health 
Service, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Fdr example, the 
follow-up survey of 1972 seniors is 
being conducted by RTI for the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Operation Follow-Up is hqge-RTi 
Is only one of several organizations 
which have been involved with the 
high school class, of 1972 in this 
project Educationaf Testing Ser- 
vice of Princeton, Niw Jersey, col- ' 
lected the first questidnnaire infor- 
mation when you were still in high 
School as a senior, RTI conducted 
the first follow-up last fall, and the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census indivi- 
dually contacted over 8,000 of you 
this past winter and sprir^g to collect 
infornriation by interview. 

There are marry skilled persons at 
RTI. working on Operation Follow- 
Up. Psychologists, statisticians, pro- 
grammers, Sycor operators, secre- 
taries and others are all involved. 
Perhaps you ^re in school or train- 
ing, or alreacW working at a job 
where your skills could be used on a 
project like this. 

Renr>ember-when you complete, 
your second Operation Pollow-Up 
questionnaire this 'fall and send it 
back to RTI, lots of skilled people 
will work on it to make sure it's 
handled right 

Research Triangle is more than 
a post office box and a zip number. 
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R^SEARCHTRIANGLEINSTITUTE ^ 

POST OFFICE eOX I2l94 ^^1*-^^ 
RESEARCH TRI A^N GL-E PARK, NO«TH C*ARUL-INA 27 7. 0 9 I' 
* 

STATISTICS ftCSCAnCH DIVISION 

• August 8, 1974 

s 

I f 



Dear Member of the Class of 1972: ^ ' • 

« 

* This is anottj^er in a series of newsletters you will be receiving ddring 
the next two years relating to the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972. Please check your address on the enclosed card and ' 
correct it if necessary. 

. ^ ' >r . 

So that yoAi may return the card without cost to you we are enclosing 
a return envelope and International Reply coupons which may be exchanged 'at 
your local, post office for sufficient postage to air maxlT the card to us\ 
Although the postcard is already postp^aid, you will need to ptirchase air 
laail stamps and place them on the return envelope-. Then put the postcard ^ 
in the envelope and mail it to us as soon as possible. 

* . * * 
\ Even though you' are not in the United States at this time, your partici- 
pation in this* study is important and your cooperation will be appreciated. 




RTI Project Director 
JAD/dd 

Enclosures . , . ts 
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RESEARCHTRIANGLE INSTITUTE ^ j^- 

POSTOFFICEBOXI2J94 ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, NORTH CA'ROLINA 27709 ^| 



September 23, 1974 



Dear Parent; 



, Within about two weeks, your son or daughter j^ll receive the second , 
OPERATION FOLLOW-UP survey questionnaire. We Tte asking your help ."-^ J 
0 make sure that your son or daughter receives these materials promptly. 



It is vital to the quality and usefulness. of suirey results that sample - 
participants have the opportunity to respond. Therefore, I would 
appreciate your help in assuring that this questionnaire will be re-^ 
ceived, completed, and returned tp us as soon ^s possible i Information 
provided by survey participants will be held in confidence and used 
oniy to create statistical summries from which no individual can j^^X^ 
identified. 

This study, in which your *son or daughter has played a major role since. ' . 
high school, is called the National Longitudinal Study of the Hi^ School 
Class of 1972 and is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. It in- 
volves twenty- two thousand young adults from all over the United States. 
Additional information concerning the operational aspects of the stud^ 
and tKe Research Triangle Institute may, be found in the accompanying 
Newsletter which was sent to all participants last July. 

If your son or daughter is temporarily or permanently away from your home, 
^ please forward the questionnaire as soon as it arrives. If y9u cannot 
forward the questionnaire, please call and giVe us his or her present 
address so that we can mail a set of materials directly. You mav call 
the Research Triangle Institute collect (919) 549-8311 from 8:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. (Eastern Daylight Time). Identify yqurself as an OPERATION 
FOLLOW-UP parent. 

I appreciate very much your cooperation and assistance in making sure 
your son or daughter has, an opportunity again to participate in OPERATION 
' FOLLOW-UP. If you h^c g/ apy questions abftit this study please do not 
hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely, . . 




J.. A. Davis 

RTI Project Director 

JAD:mt 
Enclosure 
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R E S E A R C H T R I A N G L E I N S- T. I T U,T E 

P O s\ OFFICE spx 12194 • ^ — T— . 

RESEARCH TRIANGUE PARK. NORT'H CAROLINA 2 7,7 0 9 ^ 
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September 30, 1974 * , ^ f 

Dear' Member of High ^hool Class of 1972: 

lliope^ou found the recent OPERATION FOl/oW-UP ^ewslette^ interesting 
' and informative about the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School ^Class of 1972. This letter; is a reminder that in about two 
weeks yoja should receive your second OPERATION. FOLLOW-UP questiojinaire • 
^ Like 'the first, this questionnaire is for you to use in telling us 

^ ^bout your activities, experiences, and^ plans i 

If your questionnaire hasn't arrived by 21 October, please call us and 
^ j ^ ^wewill try^again. ;Call (919^ 549-8311 COLLECT, between 8:00 a.m. 'and 
^ ' 5:00, p.m. ttastem Daylight Time), identify yourself as an OPERATION 
- FOLLOW-UP participanj, and: give jas your^nam^%nd current mailing address. 

Please take pleasure in knowing that your participatioft in this project 
with the U.S.Uffice of E ducat iorr is very important. . 'Q^is stikdy shotfld 
^iDenefit programs, affecting the edujyitional .and vocaticsi^l progress of ' 
"young people. .A(sjalways, safeguards in the d^ta collection and resulting 
* statistical summaries preserve the anonymity of each particirp^t^^/ 

With luck and warmest regards <m your future endeavors. ' 



Sincerely, 





J . A. Davis . , . ^ 

'RTI Project Director 

JAD:mt ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 



y 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH.^ EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

' OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON DC 20202 



October 7, 1974 



Dear Member of^the Hig^^ School Class of 1972: 

Here is the OPERATION FOLLOW-UP questionnaire that was promised 
you a couple of weeks ago. PJease take a little time and fill, * 
out this questionnaire. 

OPERATION FOLLOW-UP is based upon a sample of the total population 
of about three million 1972 high school seniors- You and the 
other members of OPERATION FOLLOW-UP, therefore, are the voices of 
ali students in the class of »72, Thus, it is important that you- 
complete and return your questionnaire as soon as possible in the 
enclosed pre-addressed envelope. 

Instructions for filling out your questionnaire may be found inside 
the front cover. Should you have any questions about the study 
itself or the questionnaire, please write or call me: 

Dr. Kenneth A, Tabler ^ ^ 

USOE Project Director , \ ^ : . 

National Center for Educational Statistics ' , 
U.S. Offi<:e of Education J 
Washington, D. C. 202O2 

Telephone (202) 245-8766 . ' " 

I appreciate your cooperation. Your help will be »a significant 
contribution t6 the. National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972. • ' ^ ' 

Sincerely, . - • - 



Kenneth A. Tabler 
USOE Project Dii;ector 
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RESE-A-RCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 

POST OFFICE BOX I?.I94 

RESEARCH TRIANGUE PARK, NORTH CAROUINA 27709 

; . r 

CCNTER rd»R eOUCATJONAU RESeARCH AND EVALUATION ( OctOberlA, 1974 



Dear Member of the^ Class of 1972: 

This is anothA in a series of follow-up 'questionnaires you 
will be receiving during the ne^t several years for the National 
Longitudinal Study of the ^High School Class of 1972. So that you 
may return the questionnaire without cost to you, we are enclosing 
a return envelope and International Reply coupons which may be 
exchanged at your local post office for sufficient postage to 
air mail the questionnaire to us. Although the envelope is 
already postpaid, you will need to purchase air mail stamps and 
place them over the first class permit on the return envelope. 
Then mail the questionnaire to us as soon as possible, 

Even^ though you are not in the United States at .this time, 
your participation in this study is important and your cooperation 
will be appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




JAD/jaw 
Enclosures 
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NATIONAL LOHGITUDIHAL STUDY OF>HE HIGH SCHOOL CUSS OF 1972 

Just a reminder ... 

Last \veck we mailed you an OPEKATIOiN FOLLOW-UP questionnaire. 

If you have completed and mailed your questionnaire, (hank you. We ap- 
preciate your continuing participation in this important study. 

If you haven't completed your qucsdonnaire >et, please fill it out and mail it 
todayi You arc an important person to us, and we want to hear from you. 

Don^t forget i>P£RATION FOLLOW-UP! 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 

POSTOFFICE BOX 1*2. 194 

RESEARCH TRIANGUE PARK, NORTH CAROUlNA 27709 




CENTER FOR COUCATIOnAU RESEARCH anO EVAUUATION 
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Dear OPERATION FOLLOJjMJP Participant: 

Thank you for completing the Second Follow-up Questionnaire for the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High Schoot Class of 1972. Yourv_^ 
completed questionnaire again gives you an -ilnportant voice, in representing 
the entire n^ion'9 Class of '72 in ^OPERATION FOLLOW-UP, which 
is dedicated^ to improving educati|nal and vocational opportunity. 

We are truly pleased'^ that you and so many of the more than 22,500 members 
of the Class of '72 have chosen to participate in OPERATION FOLLOW-UP. 
Last year, during the first follow-up, we received completed questionnaires 
from 21,516 of you, or almost- 95% of the to^tal group. We have so much 
information, in fact, that we are .still working on summarizing it for you. 
You will hear from us about this in early spring in aii^OPERATION 
FOLLOW-UP newsletter. , ^ 

Meanwhile, we'll be sending you an OPERATION FOLLOW-UP identification card 
within a few months. This ID card will have a q,hange-of -address postcard > 
attached to it so that-, you can notify us i£ you move. <^ 

Remember, we are most grateful for your help. "^You are very special to us, 
and your continuing cooperation is very important. We hope you've found 
the questionnaires as interesting tofilj out as we are finding your 
Experiences to be instructive. ^ 

A 

Sincerely, * ^ 

funius A. Davis \ < ^* 

Project Director ^ ; ' 
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HATIOHAL LOHGITUDIHAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CUSS OF 1972* 

\Vc arc Miissins; sotMCtlung! Wd haven't received your OPERATION 
KOI.LOW-Ur questionnaire \ct. 

Vnnr ivuf ifdnatiou iti tiiis study is vital because your activitiw and cxperi- 
^^:::s Wr^i;;; hi j. s:i.ool\re .l.at operation follow up is all- 
about Tiic iufonnation you provide can help nnpro\ c schools and school pro- 
jTranr-^^perhaps for your l,rod>crs,and sisters, arid someday, for your own 
children. 

Pleisc^r.ll out ^our Ol'KRATlON FOLLOW-UP questionnaire and mail it 
/odflv It vou have lost Or misplaced your ciucstionnairc, or if you ncvcc got 
one please call us roll^rt at (919) Identify yourr.elf as an 

OPERATION FOLLOW-UP participant and RiVc ns your current mailing 
address. We'll mail you another qncstionnairc l)ec\iis,e we doii t want to miss 
you! 
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WE ARE r'IISSI^)'5 SOMETHING!* VE HAVEN'T DECEIVED YOUR 
OPERATION FOLLOW-liP Q'JESTI ^)A I RE YET. 

.YOUR PARTICIPATIOM IM THIS STUDY IS VITAL BECAUSE YOUR 
ACTIVITIES AND EXPERIENCES SINCE LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL ARE 
WHA'T OPERATION FOLLOW- UP IS ALL AHOUT. THE INFORMATION 
YOU PROVIDE CAN HELP IMPROVE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS-' 
PFORAPS FOR YOM;? BROTHERS A ^n SISTERS, A'^ID SOMEDAY^ FOR 
YOUR OWM CHIL^EN. 

PLEASE FILL OUT YOIFR -OPERATION FOLOW- UP OUESTI ONNA IRE AND 
MAIL IT TODAY. IF YOU HAVE LOST OR MISPLACED YOUR 
'^MESTIONNIARE, OR IF YOU NEjiy? GOT ONE, PLE^ASE .CALL US 
•COtLECT^AT C^IQ) 54Q-P3 1 1 .^IDENTIFY tOURSELF AS AN 
OPE^JATION FnLLOW-UP PARTICIPANT AMD 'GIVE US YOUR CURRENT 
MAILING ADDRESS. WE'LL MAIL YOU ANOTHER OIJESTIONNAI RE 
BECAUSE WF DON'T WANT TO MISS Y^U! 



.1.' A . DA^VTS 
P^TTUECT DrRTCTOR. • 

H 200 EST ^ ' 

MGMSAVB PAV . 
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DEPARTMENT Of^HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON DC 20202 



November 10, 1974 



Dear Member of the High School Class 6f 19/2 : 

About three weeks ago you should have received a large certified 
mail envelope containing an OPERATION FOLLOW-UP questionnaire. 
This questionnaire is for you to use in telling .us about your 
achievements and experiences since leaving high school. 

-/ 

As of today, we have not received your completed questionnaire. 
Just in case you never got it ^ have misplaced it, I am sending 
you another. ' ^ 

Please take time to fill out the questionnaire now. Instructions 
for completing the questionn^^^,^ may be found on the inside front 
cover. When you have answered ,all questions whichi apply to you, 
put your completed questionnaire in the enclosed postage-paid 
envelope and drop it in the mail. 

I deepLy appreciate your help. Your answers are important in 
helping us learn how to improve the, educational and vocational 
opportunities for the young people of today and tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth A. Tabler 
USOE Project Director 

KAT:m£ 

t 
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HATIOHAL LOHGITUDIHAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CUSS OF 1972 

You arc imiwrtant lo us! So are your activities and experiences since you left 
hijrh scliool— that's what OPERATION* FOLLOW-UP is all-out. 

We haven't received your OPERATION FOLLOW-UP questionnaire yet. 
•Your cooperation is vital to our study and your participation will help im- 
prove our schools and school programs. Please fill out your questionnaire 
and mail it today. ' ' • . 

If )0u have lost or misplaced your questionnaire, or if >ou never gut one, call 
us collect at (919) 549-8311.* Identify yourself as an OPERATION 
FOLLOW-UP participant and give us your current .;nailingjdclj^ 
mail you^noihcr questionnaire because \vejvantJ^U*etrr^^ you! 
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YCU Ai^t Il'/POKrANT TO US! SO ARE YOUR ACTIVITIES) 
c^Pt^aE NCt S, b'l^NCc YOlj' LEFT ,{IUH SCHC.OL- -TiiAT ' S U'H 
OPc;..AflOf-.' FOLLO'.J-UP IS ALL ABOUT. 

'J£ HAVEN'T hLCciKlblD YOUR OPEJ^AT ION ' FOLLOW -UP QUESTION- 
NAIrtL YET. YOUji CGCPE;( AT lO N IS VITAL TO OUR STUD/ AND 
YOU/{ PAnf ICIPATION WILL HELP lilPROVE CUR SCHOOLS AND 
SC.-iCOL P/(CGiiAi".i.. PUrnSZ FILL -OUT YOUR QUESII ON NA IRE 
I'.rilL ir TODAY ! ^ 

IF YOU nAVE LOST OR TilSPLACED YCHrt QUESTIONNAIRE, OR 
IF YOU ..EVE.t GOT OiJE, CALL dS ):CLLECT AT 919-549-83 1 1 . 
loElvTIFY- YOLiiSELF AS AN' OPEHATI ON FOLLOW-UP PARTICIPANT 
am; LjIVc. oi, YOUR -CURRENT -f^AILIlvG ADDRESS. WE'LL CAIL 
YCJ AuOTHtii vvCEJT lONNAIRE DECAUSE WE WANT TO iHEAR FJiOM 



YOU I 



J . A. DAVIo 
PnUucCi Ul/(ECfG/i 

1 709 tST 

M6MTACA TA'cT' 
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Filling out an OPERATION 
FOLLOW-UP questionnaire 
will not improve your love 
life. 




Filling out an OPERATION/ 
FOLLOW-UP questionnaire 
will not get you two free 
tickets to a. rock concert. 




Filling out an OPERATION 
FOLLOW -UP'guestionna Ire 
will not lower the price of 
^ollne. 
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J 

Filling out an OPERATION FOLLOW-UP questionnaire may not ever do ^ any good... but should you take that 
chance? Think about it.., " . 



Let's put OPERATION FOLLOW-UP in focy?. You 
got a questionnaire this year; you'll get another one 
in 1976 and then the last one in 1978. What we're 
asking for is about 2!^hours of your time during the 
next 4 years. That's only 3 minutes a month between 
,now and 1978. Think about how you spend your 
time... 



aJ^in 



The training and courses ypu had in high school may 
not have done all you wanted. But have you told 
anybody who can do something about it? 

You may want to. go back to -School some day. But 
can you be sure there'll be room for you? 



Your own kids are going to need schools and teachers 
and books and training programs. Are you satisfied 
with what y^u got? 

Think about it.,, 

Jf you've lost or thrown away your questionnaire, call 
collect and we'll mail you another one. Call (919) 
549-831 1 during the day 3nd ask for an OPERATION 
FOLLOW-UP operator. 



Think about it... 
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NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR EOUCATIOh' STATISTICS WA3HIN0T0M , O.C. 20202 
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THIS IS ITJ 

THIS IS THE LAST PIECE OF MAIL YOU'LL GET THIS YEAR ASKING YOU 
TO FILL OUT AN OPERATION FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE, NO MORE CARDS 
NO MORE LETTERS* NO MORE MAILGRAM8, 



WE STILL-WANT YOUR ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. IF WE HAVENIT 
GOTTEN THEM BY JANUARY* ONB OF OUR PEOPLE IN YOUR AREA WILL COME, 
BY TO TALK WITH YOU PERSONALL Y--TO GOiTHROUGH THE QUESTIONNAIRE- 
WITH YOU* GET YOUR ANSWtRS, AI^D JHEN SEND THE QUESTIONNAIRE BACK 
Tt) US. 

I DON'T LIKE TO KEEP \ail<GGlNG YOU* BUT YOU*ARE VERY IMPORTANT TO 
OPERATION FOLLQW-UP, ' ' • ) 

IF YOU'D LIKE TO TALK TO SOMEONE ABOUT WHY YOU'RE SO IMPORTANT* 
GIVE US A CALL. BILL OLIVERI IS ONE OF THE BUYS WHO RUNS THE , 
STUDY FOR THE GOVERNMENT, CALL HIM COLLECT AT (2023; 2tt5«7809. 

IF YOU NEED ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE, CALL ME COLLECT. MY NUMBER 
IS (919)- 5a<>-83n. IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR M'ANG-UPS ABOUT 
THE STUDY* BILL AND I WOULD LIKE TO TALK TO YOU, • j 

THANKS FOR LISTENING TO Mt. NOW, LET ME HEAR FROM YOU, 



MIMI HOLT 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE 'iSSTITUTE 



18158 EST 



MGMDALT HSA 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT S^^ETARY FOr'EOUCATION 
WASHINGTON)'t).C 20202 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
EDUCATION STATISTICS 



7 January 1975 



Dear Member of the High School Class of 1972: 

Remember your senior year in high school? Among all the other things you 
were doing in the spring of *72, you completed a questionnaire asking you 
about your plans after high school, and your hopes and aspirations for the 
future. About 22,000 other high school seniors did, too — and you are all ^ 
a part of OPERATION FOLLOW-UP. . * 

»■ 

This is an invitation for you to become an active member of OPERATION 'FOLLOW- 
UP, which is what I call the National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972. Let me tell you what OPERATION FOLLOW-UP is all about. ^ 

EducatoA and other people interested in education have been que^ioning for 
some time hpw well America's high schools prepare young adults for jobs, 
'further schooling, and the responsibilities of "adult" life. In order to 
discover what happens to young people after they leave high school,' the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is conducting OPERATION FOLLOW-UP. Through a series 
of questionnaires given over ^a period of years to selected 1972 high school 
seniors, NCES hopes to find. out how the continuing experiences of these Vojifig 
people, including you, relate to the courses and training thfey had in high 
school. The fact that you are working, married, in college, in military 
service; training for a job, or trying to decide what you want to do i^ 
important in relation to your educational background, your plans while you were 
In high school, and your plans, experiences, and problems now and in the future 

While your experiences and activities since high school are unique to you, 
the types of things you have been doing represent similar experiences and 
activities shared by over 3-1/2 million of your fellow classmates across the' 
nation. You and each of the other 22,000 members^ of the Class of '72 selected 
for OPERATION FOLLOW-UP represent all the rest of youc classmates — nationwide — 
and you can provide valuable information about some very important people: 
young adults going through one of the more si^ificant, periods of their lives. 

The tr^ljiing and courses you had in high school, may not have done all you 
wanted .^fiut have you tola anybody who can do something about it? You m^ want 
to, go back to school some day. But can you be sure there will be room for you? 
Your own kids are going to need schools and teachers and books and training 
programs. Are you satisfied that they will be available? 
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Within the next few months someone will call on you to talk with you about 
OPERATION FOLLOW-UP. This person will be a representative of the Research 
Triangle Institute (RTI) , which is a non-profit research organi2ati(in 
located in ^rth' Carolina. RTI is collecting and tabulating the information 
gathered frpm OPERATION FOLLOW-UP participants. ^ 

Be assured that all of the information you give us is treated in strictest- 
confidence. Your name will ne^ver be published or released to anyone. Your 
responses will be analyzed and used only in statistical summaries that show 
what members of the Class of '72 are doing and how they feel about things 
that are important to them. 

Please take a moment now and check ^J^ur name and address on the label on 
the enclpsed postcard. Make any corrections or additions and drop the card 
in the mail. Don't worry about stamps because the card is postage-paid. 
Even if your name and address are correct, please return the postcard anyway 
so that I'll kriow that you've heard from me. 

I hope you'll accept my invitation to join OPERATION FOLLOW-UP. If you 
have questions or would like additional information about OPERATION FOLLOW- 
UP, send me a note. I'll be glad to hear. from you. 

Sincerely, - - . - 

Elmer Collins 
NQ|S Project Director 

EC:fh 
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National Centertor Education Statistics ^ 
Education Division 
Department of Health/EduQation, and Welfare 
WashingttJn, D.C. 20202 



OPERATION FOt:^OW-UP 
Supplementary Information 



A. October 1972 Activities 

.Tliink back to October 1972, the fall of the year after you left high school. [Circle the numbers of the answers 
'which best fit the situation then.] 



1. Were you: 

^Working full time? 1 

Working part time? . . 4 . 2 

Not working? 3^ 



Were you looking for work? 

Yes" : 

No 



3. Were you going to school? 

Full time • • • • ) 

Part time \ 2 

/•Not going to scHool 

5. Were you on active nr ilitary duty? ^ 

Yes w% 

No 



/ / 



What were the name and address of the school? 

Name: 

Adi^ress: , . 



Were you a homemaker? ^ 

Yes . . . , ; 

No . . . ; . .\ . . . 



B. October 1973 Activities 

Thmk back to October 1973, the fall of the second year after you left hi^ school. [Circle the numbers of the 
answers which best fit the situation then.] 



7. Were you: 

Working full time? 1 

Working part time? ^ .... 2 

Not working? . . ! ; .... 3^ 



.Were you tookinrg for work? 

Yes 

No 



9. Were you going to school? 
• Fulltime 



Part time 2j 

Not going to ^hool 3 

11. Were you on active niH^ry duty? 

Yes .1 

No . . . . * 2 



10. .What were the name and address of the school? 

Name: 

Address: 



12. Were you a homemaker? 

Yes r. . 

V No 



.1 / 
.2 
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C. General Information ^ 

The following questions are more general in nature. [Circle the numbers of the answers which best Gt. ] 

13. What kind of high school program were you in? 

General . . . C 1 ^ 

Academic or college preparatory 2 

Vocational or technical 3 

h^. What is the highest educational level completed by your mother and father? If you are not sure, please give 
your best guess. 

(Circle one number on each tine.) 

Vocational, tracje. AM<i9mfC Pfpgrama . J 

fjone business, or career Finished 

o,. program in a school Some college college 

* yade Hioh School or colleoa (including jfour- or Maker's* Ph.D., 

school Did not Less than Two years two-year five-year deyee or MJD.,or 

only finish Finished two years or more degree) de^ee) equivalent equivalt^ 

Father or 

male guardian. . . .1 2. . . . .^ .3.' 4 5 6 .,.7 8 9 

Mother or » ^ 

female guardian . .1 2 3. . . ^j^,:^ 5 6 7 8 9 

What job did your father (or male^guardianTliold when you v«re a senior in high ichool, even if he is now 
retired, deceased, or disabled? 

a. For whoni does (or did) he work? (Name of company, business, organization, or other employer) 

(Write in): ' — 

^ ^ b. What kind of business' or industry is (or was) this? (For example, retaU store, manufacturer, state or city 
government, farming, etc.) ^ 

(Write in): * , ^ ^ 

} * c. What kind of job or occupation does (or did) he have in this business or industry? (For e^^ample, 

' salesman, foreman', policeman, civil engineer, farmer, teacher) ^ 

(Write in): 1 : : , 

d! What are (or were) his most frequent activities or dujties on this job? (For example, selling cars, keeping 
accounts, supervising qthers, operating machinery, finishing concrete, teaching grade school) 

(Write in): ^ ^ — . 

. ■ 'J 
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SHORT FORM QUESTIONNAIRE AND COVER LETTER 
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^ NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 

SHORT FORM 
Second Follow-UpiQuestionnaire 
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U How do you dotcribo yourMif? 

(Greioono.) 

American Indian 1 

Black or Afro-American or Negro 2 

Mexican-Amencan or Chicano ^ 3 

Puerto Rican 4 

Other Latin-American origm 5 

Onental or Asian-American • 

^ White or Caucasian / 7 

Other :........8 



2. Did you atttnd school in tho first weok of Octobor 1974? 

^ No 1 GOTOQ. 5 ' 

Yes... 2 GOTOQ. 3 

3. What kind d school is this? 

(Grcloone.) 
^ Vocational, trade, business, 
or other career training 

school 1 

Junior or community 

college (two-year) 2 

Four-year college or univer* 

sity 3 

Other (describe: 

)..4 



4. Which of tho following best describes how well yoo have done in all of your cot^rsiwori^r program from October 
1973 throwjh October 1974? If your school (s) or program(s) do not use leffer gr^s, please choose the fetter 
grade that comes closest fo describing your progress. / 

(Circieone.) 

Mostly A . ..1 

About half A and half B 2 

Mostly B 3 

About h^ilf B and half C 4 

' Mostly C -.5 ^ 

About half C and half D 6 ^ ' . , 

Mostly D or below 7 



5. Were you working during the first week of October 1974? 

No '. 1 GOTOQ. ^/^ 

Yes. full-time 2 j gOTOQ.6 

Yes. part-time 3 




4. . Pltatt describe b^low the job .you held during the first week of October 1974. (If you held more than one job at 
that time, describe the one at which yoii worked the most hours.) 

a. For whom you work? (Nq|ne of company, business organization, or other employer) 

(Write '\n(i_ . 

b What kind of busmess'or industry was this? ( For example, retail shoe store, restaurant, etc. ) 

(Write in). 3 

c What kind of job or occupation did you have in this business or industry? (For example, salesperson. 

waitress, secretary, etc. ) ' , 

(Write in): 

d What were your most frequent activities or duties on this job? (For example^ selling sho^s. waiting on tables, 
typing and filing, etc.) 

' (Wntein): [ [ i 

e. Were you: ^ ^ 4 ' 

(Cirefe one*}. 

An employee of a PRIVATE company, bank, business, school, or individual working for 
wages, salary, or commissions? • I 

A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State» county^ or local institution or school) .2 

Self-^ployed in your OWN business, professional practice* or farm .3 

Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 4 

* f When did you start working at this job? (month) (year) 

g. Are you currently working at this job? 
Yes 1 

No 2 E)ate left. ( month )_; (year) 



7. How many hours did you usually work at this job 
^in an average week? 

Hours per week 



What was your marital status, as of the first week of October 1974? 

^ * (Circle one.) 

W^ever married, but plan to be marned within the next 12 
jjionths 1 

Never married, and don't plan to be married within the next 

12 months ' f.2 

Divorced, widowed, separated 3 

Married 4 

Not including yourself, how many persons were 
depel)dent^'(iri>on YOU for mo)^ than one half of ^ 
their financial support as of the first week of 
October 1974, 

(Circle one.) 

0 . .1 2 3. . .4 or more • * r 
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What is tht b«st tstlmatt oi your incomt .before taxes for ALL OF 1974? If you are married, include you 
spouse's income in the total, but do not Include loans and gifts. Please make an entry on each line, either a doll 
amount, or if you will receive no income from a source during 1974, write in the word "none". 



Source 

Your own wages, salane^. commissions, and net income from a business 
or farm, 



Amount Will Receive 



Your spouse's (husband or wife) wages. sala(ries, commissions, and net in- 
come from a business or farm ^ 



All other income you and your spouse will receive (include interest, 
dividends, rental property income, public assistance, unemployment 
compensation, cash, gifts, scholarships, fellowships, etc.) 

TOTAL INCOME YOU AND YOUR SPOUSE WILL RECEIVE 



How do you feel about each of the following statements? ^ 

* . ' ^ (Circle one number on each line.) 

Agree ^ Disagree No 

Strongly Agree Disagree ' Strongly Opinion 

a. I take a positive attitude toward myself 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Good lucic is more impoVt^t than hard ^ 

woric for success 1 '...2 3 4 5 

c. 1 feel I am a person of worth, on an equal 

plane with others 1 ...2 3 4 5 

d. I am ible to do things as well as most 

other people v 1 2 \.Z 4 « 5 

<te. Every time I try to get ahead, something ' 

or somebody stops me 1 2 . 3 4 5 

f- Planning^only maices a person unhappy . " ' 

since plans hardly ever work out anyway ... 1 2 v . .3 * ,4 5 

g. People who accept theircondition in life are * 3 " * \ ' 

happierthanthosewhotr>tochangethings . 1 fi 3 > 4 5 

h. On the whole, Tm satisfied with myself T 2 3 4 5 



WMat ways do you assure yourself of a good buy 'for your money? , • * 

fCircle one number on each line.) 
RegiiiaWy Sometimes Never 

a. I compare prices and label information of similar products or services 1 2 ^3 

b. I return merchandise that is unsatisfactory to the store where I 

bo"8^^>^ ^. .^ 1 2 3 

c. r rely on brands or companies I know well even if they cost more 1 2 . . . 3 

d. I follow leads in artfcles from Consumer Reports. Changing Times, or 

other such magazines 7777 * _ j 2 ' 3' 

e. I check a company's reputation with the Better Business Bureau or 

consumer protection agency before agreeing to an expensive 
, service or repair 1 _ 2 3 

f. I write to the manufacturer about the quality of the product if Tm 

unsatisfied 1 2 . 3 . 
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13. Whtt do you txptct to bt'doing in Octobr 1975? * 

' (Circle as many as apply.) 

Working for pay at a fuli-time or part-time job 1 

Taking academic courses at a two- or four-year college . 2 

Taking vocational or technical courses at any kind of school 
or college (for example, vocational, trade, business, or 
other career training school) 3 

On active^uty in the Armed Forcfe lor service academy) 4 

Homernaker * 5 

Other (describe: . ) 6 

14. As things stand now, how far ifi school do you think you actually will get? 




High school only .... 
^ Vocational, trade, or , 
, business school 

College program ' . . 



(Circle one.) 

1 

L^ss than two years \. 2 

Two years or more .Vk 3 

Some'coUege (including two-year degree) 4 

Finished college (four- or five-year degree^- 5 

I Master's degree or equivalent 6 

L Ph.D.. M.D.. or equivalent 7 



15. 



How important is each of the following factors in determining the kind of work you plan to be doing for mostjof 
your life? » 

(Circle one number on each line.) 

Very Somewhat Not 
Important Important important 

Previous work experience in the area 



Relative or friend in the same line of work 



7' 



Job openings available in the occupation 

Work matches a hobby interest of mine 

Good income to start or within a few years — 

Job security and permanence 

Work that seems important and interesting to me 

Freedom to make my own decisions 

Opportunity for promotion and advancement in the long run 
Meeting and working with sociable, friendly people 



...2. 
...2. 
...2. 
...2. 

...2. 
...2^. 
...2. 
...2. 
...2. 



16. How important is each of the following to you in your 1 



(Circle one number on each line.) 
Very Somewhat Not 



Important 



a. Being successful in my line of work 

b. Finding the right person to marry and having a happy family life . 

c. Having lots of money 

d. Having strong friendships . 

e. Being able to find steady work ^ 

f . Being a leader in my community . ^ 

g. Being able to give my children better opportunities than I've had . 

h. Living close to parents and relatives 

1. Getting away from this area of the country 

j. Working to correct social and economic inequalities 

k. Having leisure time to enjoy, my own interests . . * . 

1. Having a good education . 



Important 

2.:... 

2 .... 

2. . . 

2... . 

2 

2.... 

,. ..2.... 

2 

2 

... 2. . . 
o 

. . . ^ 

2. . . 



Important 

...3 

.3 

.3 
.. .3 

.3 
. .3 
. .3 
.3 
. . 3 
. . 3 
.^3 

3 
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17. What kind of work will you bt doing when yov art 30 ytars old? <Circit tht ori« that comes clostst to what you 
txptct to ba doing. ) 

* ^ ' (circitontJ 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g* 



J- 
k. 

i. 

m. 
n. 

0. 

P- 

q- 



CLERICAL such bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agenu 
CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile me<?hanic. machinist, painter, plumber, telephone in- 
staller, carpenter ; * . 

FARMER. FARM MANAGER ' 

* HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY 

LABORER such as construction worker, car washer, sanitary worker, farm laborer . 

MANAGER. ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office manager. ^ool administrator, 
buyer, restaurant manage?:, government official 

MILITARY '5uch as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the Armed Forces 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, welder.' taxicab. bus. or trucjt^ 
driver, gas station attendant , t 

PROpE^SldNAL such as accountant, artist, registered nurse, engineer, libranan. writer. 
yTOciaTWqricer. actor, actress, athlete, politician, but not including public school teacher 

PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, lawyer, scientist, college teacher . . . 

Proprietor or owner such as owner of a small business, contractor, restaurant owner 

PROTECrivE SERVICE such as detective, .police officer or guard, shenf f . fire fighter .... 

SALES such a2 salesperson, advertising or insurance agent, real estate broker ^ ^ 13 

SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondary 14 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private household worker. janiti)r. waiter .... 15 

TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technician^ computer programmer . . * 16 

NOT WORKING . , ' 17 



2 
3 
4 
3 

6 
7 

.. . 8 

... 9 
. ..10 

... 12 



When did you complete this questionnaire? 
(month) (day)- 



(year) 





THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 

THIS INFORMATION WILL BE KEPT IN STRICT CONFIDENCE AND WIL^L BE USED ONLY FOR FUTURE 
FOLLOW-UPS IN THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 



141145 



RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTIT.UTEy 



POST OFFICE BOX, 12194 
RESEARCH TRIANGUE PARK, 



NORTH CAR 



O I- I 
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CENTER FOP COUCATJONAL- PG^EARCH ANO EVALUATION 

Dear Follow-Up Participant: 

We appreciate your completing the second follow-up questionnaire for the 
National Longi tudinal • Study of the High School Class of '1972. Your . 
cooperation greatly helps in the continuing effort to collect 'information 
< for planning better) programs to enhance work and educational*activities 
of young people lilce yourself. * '/ 

We ire always trying" to improve the ques tioqjiair'^. One thing we wonder 
about is whether a question has the same meajiing to a person when asked 
• at different times. To determine this, we have selected a f ew* ques tions 
from the second follow-up questionnaire, which you have already completed, 
and we are asking you to answer them again. ^ The resultjs of this study - 
will help us improve future questionnaires, 



Please read carefully each question in the short 'ques tionnaire. It is 
important that you follow the directioni for respon4ing. Sometimes you 
are asked to fill in a blank — in these cases, simply wirite your response 
Where you are asked to circle a_ number, make" a heavy circle. Here is an^ 
example: 



Did you complete high school? 

^ . (Circle one.) ^ 

No, "still in high scfiool ^ 1 

No, left high school without completing 2 C 

Yesr graduated r ^ , I. Q)^ ^ 

The entire questionnaire will^taka only a few minutes of your titne. t^en 
you complete the cfaestionnaire, please se^l it in the postpaid envelope 
provided and return it to: ^. ' ^ * . 



\ 



OPERATION FOLLOW-Uf*' ' 
Research Triangle Institute 
PtostOHice B^x 

Research Triangle ParlS; N^rtH'CaKolina 27709 



Thank you again for your help. 
-Sincere 

J. Davis 
RTI Project Director 

JAD:fh* ^ 

Enclosure 



(919) S49 • 831 1 
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